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THE NEW SETTLEMENT ON LABUAN. 


WHENEVER any measure excites the jealousy or attacks the prejudices of any 
class of persons, nothing is more common than for them to exclaim against it asa 
job.” It is well known that the anger and opposition of a large portion of 
the community is sure to be awakened by such a hint, and advantage is taken 
of this circumstance to throw discredit on every measure whose results are 
likely to come into collision with the interests of particular individuals, to assail 
the Wp ere of others, and to confound the ill-omened predictions of a third 
class. A striking instance of this occurred when, towards the close of last month, 
the estimate for the new settlement on Labuan was brought under the notice of 
the House of Commons. It was contended, by gentlemen from whom the fact 
of their being members of the British legislature would have led us to expect 
differently, that the settlement, situated as it is in the direct track of commerce, 
and in the very heart of a wealthy and abundant region, would prove of not 
the least advantage to trade and civilisation; that the position was one of 
scarcely any importance ; and that, in a word, three thousand pounds a-year, and 
a corporal’s guard, would serve every end now contemplated to be carried out 
with an annual expenditure of ten thousand Pao and the establishment of 
a naval force in the vicinity of Labuan. Mr. George nee Any whom the sage 
and judicious electors of the Tower Hamlets have returned as their worthy re- 
se in Parliament, felt himself bound to saya word upon the subject. 
ow, this gentleman, as we learn from the statement of a certain well-known 
journal, was formerly engaged by the Anti-Corn-law a as one of itsitinerant 
ecturers. Great means are sometimes accomplished with the aid of very paltry 


tools; andthe League, ae out as it did into innumerable ifications, 


was content to number among its host of camp-followers George Thompson, now 
of Rajah notoriety. But the city taken, the a apy de 9 breaks up,—the 
League, when it overthrown the corn monopoly, nothing left against 
which to contend, it therefore disbanded its troops, and threw a multitude of 
mat George Thompeon could not live with making speeches and 
ut ompson could not live without i es and agitating 
—for a seneldevation, The Rajah of Sattara employed him, and, to say the 
truth, the man worked hard enough for his reward. There was not a public 
room in London that did not echo with his voice; there was not a town in 
England where meetings werenot held. Our public-spirited speechifier clamoured 
incessantly about the wrongs and injuries endured by the unfortunate Rajah of 
Sattara ;—he strung together facts in the utmost profusion ;—he was never at a 
loss for something to say. What could not be found in the records of the trans- 
action could be manufactured ; it was all the same. People listened, and were 
amused ; but the sensible portion of his hearers grew disgusted at hearing the un- 
ceasing chatter. We ourselves attended several of the Metropolitan meetings. On 
the first occasion we were impressed with the idea that Mr. ‘Thompson was a man 
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gifted with wonderful power of language. He never seemed to tire; the words 
flowed from his mouth like water, and the whole story was capitally arranged. 
So much for the first meeting. The next dispelled the illusion. The same 
words, the same arrangement, the same tones, the same gestures,—save when our 
lecturer forgot, and contradicted himself. The farce was repeated until people 
grew tired of the thing altogether ; and this fact, together with his enormous slanders 
on Colonel Ovan, and other gentlemen, conduced to render George Thompson an 
object of dislike and ridicule to a very extensive class.) We know not what 
infatuation led the wiseacres of the Tower Hamlets to accept him as their re- 

resentative. Certain it is, however, that they did so, and that the public have 

n pestered with his a speeches ever since. 

We —— Mr. Thompson weighed well in his own mind whether he should 
hail or fall foul of the Rajah of Sarawak. People say he wanted to be his 
salaried agent, and met with a contemptuous denial. We, however, don’t 
believe a tittle of the story. In the first place, who could think of George 
Thompson, Esq., M.P., presenting himself with such a petition before Sir James 
Brooke ?—and, in the second, would not the enlightened and discriminating 
English Rajah have gloried in accepting the services of so -distinguished an 
individual? It must have been sheer malice, therefore, that pro ted this 
rumour. There can be no mistake about the matter. What shall we expect 
next? Perhaps it will be hinted that the able and learned, and patriotic and 
disinterested member for the Tower Hamlets is in the favour of the Dutch 
Minister? Of course every one will repudiate with oo this accusation 
against our countryman, though certainly the Dutch have agents in this 
country employed to favour their views in the Eastern Archipelago. 

But we are digressing from the matter in hand. Our purpose is with the 
statements made by the honourable gentleman with reference to Labuan. Mr. 
Hume proposed that the estimate should be reduced to within four thousand 
pounds, and Mr. Thompson declared that the only drawback to the satisfaction 
with which he should vote for the amendment would be that arising from the 
fact that it had not been moved that the whole sum be struck off. “Surely,” the 
reader will say, “ Mr. Thompson must have had some very cogent reasons for 
thus stifling in its birth a new settlement, established for the geepore of pro- 
tecting commerce and promoting civilisation in the Indian Archipelago ?” Yes; 
and he boldly states his reasons. “It was the commencement,” he said, “of a system 
which would lead, not to the extension of a peaceful and honourable com- 
merce, but to the infliction of the greatest calamities on the teeming population 
of the Indian Islands. Those who had read the journals and narratives lately 
published by some of the officers employed in British cruizers and surveying- 
ships in those seas, were aware of the indiscriminate massacres which had taken 
place directly, or indirectly, in connection with their proceedings in Labuan.” 

We will not charge Mr. Thompson with making a deliberate mis-statement of 
facts, with bringing an atrocious and utterly false accusation = @ number 
of English officers—his countrymen—with wilfully shutting his eyes to the 
truth in order that he might more unblushingly propagate falsehood. We will be 
lenient, and excuse him on the score of ignorance; for one or the other of these 
two circumstances must be the case, either that he has coolly uttered a series of false 
statements, or that he is utterly and entirely ignorant of all the bearings of the 
question with which he presumes to identify himself. Massacre and bloodshed 
of harmless natives! Let our lecturer come forward and point out the case to 
which he alludes. Let him declare how, when, where, and by whom those mas- 
sacres have been perpetrated. He refers us to Midshipman Marryat’s book. Mid- 
shipman Marryat is a clever young man, and illustrates his drawings with very 
agreeable gossip; but when we look for an authority on the Indian Archipelago, 
when we would read a statement from whence to gather information, it is not 
certainly to his comparatively insignificant work that we shall turn; besides, 
gifted as he is with the power of exaggeration, and exhibiting of facts in a false 
light, we do not even see that it is made evident by his account that there ever 
was any massacre. Sir Edward Belcher, however, sets the matter at rest; 
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his distinguished abilities, his experience, his knowledge of the subject,—all 
these conduce to render his testimony of weight ; and he distinctly tells us, that 
the innocent and —— aborigines who were — by our cruizing 
boats off the shores of Gilolo were pirates—pirates of the worst sort, who made 
themselves the aggressors by attacking him when, in company with several 
other officers, he was e in taking observations on shore. The English 
boats, too, were first attacked ; andif they beat off their assailants with vigour, 
and destroyed numbers of them, so much the more praise for our countrymen. 
Are we to contract friendship with pirates? Are we to continue on terms of 
peace and cordiality with the atrocious freebooters who plunder and slaughter 
the races who throng beneath our protecting flag, and are continually heard to 
beg of the English officers that they should return with their vessels to protect 
the undefended coasts? The Indian Archipelago is capable, were its re- 
sources allowed to be developed to anything approaching to their full extent, 
of supporting an immense and thriving trade, a trade which would enrich the 
nations whose energy called it into existence, and also the races upon the wealth of 
whose territories it was based. It would be superfluous for us here to enter 
into an account of the multiplied and various materials which conduce to be- 
stow so much of importance and richness on the Indian Islands. We have, on 
many former occasions, called our readers’ attention to the diamonds, gold, 
silver, copper, iron, and antimony of Borneo, its coffee and camphor, and those in- 
numerable other productions which have caused it to be regarded of late years 
with so much attention. 

Our limits would fail us were we to attempt, in like manner, a description 
of the products of the surrounding islands; suffice it to say, that they exist 
in quantities sufficient to form a large and lucrative commerce; and the 
—- with the multiplied tribes and races which the magnificence 
and fertility of these islands have attracted from other regions, are, in 
part at least, keenly alive to the value of the territories they possess, and 
endeavour, in spite of the countless obstacles opposed in their way, to traffic with 
each other in these varied materials of wealth ; but an immense and hitherto con- 
tinually growing system of piracy is carried on, a system which dwarfs the trade of 
the islands, obstructs the pr of civilisation, and, as it were, castsa blighting 
influence over the entire Archipelago. Whole groups are devoted to the resi- 
dence of these freebooters, and almost every island harbours them. From year 
to year have they pursued the iniquitous system, equipping and putting to sea 
great fleets, manned by from two to three thousand men, to prey upon the 
peaceful but defenceless trading craft, and to carry away the honest villagers into 
slavery. The result has been that, in many instances, the peacefully-disposed 
have been driven to piracy by their fear of pirates, the trader has equipped his 
vessel as a marauding ship, and thus the thing has ye and acquired power ; 
so that, of all the regions of the globe, none, at the period when Sir James 
Brooke first cast anchor before Sarawak, presented a more miserable appearance 
of disorganisation, anarchy, and crime than the Indian Archipelago. Our ad- 
venturous countryman staked his fortune, his prospects, his life, in the endea- 
vour to sow the first seeds of civilisation there, to extend and protect commerce, 
and thus invest the name of England with an undying glory; and now that 
success begins to dawn upon his efforts, we find honourable gentlemen, impelled 
whether by jealousy or prejudice, standing up in the House of Commons—that 
house in which he has been eulogised and complimented to the highest degree,— 
and denouncing him as an adventurer—unprincipled, of course, being implied— 
who, coming to this country after many long er of labour, invested with a 
species of meretricious attraction, has been puffed into notice, and rewarded by 

e Labuan job. 

To the honour of this country, however, be it said, that Mr. George 
Thompson had but few supporters of his opinions; Mr. Hume talked about 
economy—Mr. Osborne uttered certain grodietions concerning a bishop—and 

x Mr. Urquhart put in his small opinion; but Lord Palmerston and Mr. 
awes encountered little difficulty in convincing the House that the estimate 
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was not only a necessary one, but also not in the least see, ae His lord- 
ship knew a little more about the Indian Archipelago than the learned member 
for the Tower Hamlets, and soon enlightened that gentleman as to the innocent 
and unoffending aborigines he had been declaiming about. It was easy for 
Mr. George Thompson to denominate the Labuan settlement a job—it was not 
so easy for him to prove his assertion. However, he did not make any 
such attempt. With respect to Mr. Hume's opinions on the subject, they 
have already been refuted | in numerous quarters. It has been shown that a 
liberal expenditure at starting would prove the very means of the island’s pay- 
ing its own expenses. Had the Singapore settlement been established on a 
miserable scale, we should still have had the load of its expenses to bear. We spent 
twenty thousand a year on it, and in a short time it repaid the mother country 
by an immense increase of trade in the Eastern seas, and now bears the burden 
of its whole civil expenses. Mr. Gladstone said it would be premature to frame 
establishments in Labuan with the idea that it would rise in importance to be a 
second Singapore. We do not see the force of his reasoning. If not now, 
when? Labuan will be useless to us as long as we neglect to develop its re- 
sources ; and a niggardly system of expenditure is not the method by which we 
may hope to fulfil our expectations. It will prove invaluable to us as a coal- 
station, and will serve, moreover, as a point d@appui on which to centre our 
strength in the Archipelago. Thence we may carry out our system of attack 
on the pirates—thence we may dispatch our steamers towards all quarters of the 
Eastern seas, and root up and utterly destroy the freebooters wherever we lay 
hands upon them. Thompson endeavoured to alarm the country by remarking 
that for every pirate we killed we raised up one hundred enemies. Enemies of 
what sort? Among the peaceful tribes, or among the buccaneers themselves? 
Ts England the ally of pirates, that she should fear to rouse their hostility? Is 
she not bound by the law of nations to attack and sweep them from the face of 
every sea? If we create a hundred enemies by the destruction of a pirate, do 
not we also create a hundred friends among the well-disposed islanders? Have 
they not continually declared that they wish for our alliance P—and did they not 
crowd in multitudes to Labuan when the British flag was first displayed upon 
the island, revealing in its brilliant hues the dawn of hope and encourage- 
ment to the benighted race whose lot it has been for ages to suffer every pos+ 
sible injury from lawless oppression and violence. 

A certain Manchester print—animated, we suppose, by somewhat of the 
same spirit which raised rdy Thompson’s opposition—has been at much 
pains to cast blame on those who brought about the Labuan job. Outof his 
own mouth we will condemn the writer. After sneering at the efforts of our 
countryman, James Brooke, with the usual cant of jealousy, he goes on to 
say that Sarawak is not worth a straw, consisting of nothing but a marsh 
and a jungle. He knows nothing whatever of Sarawak. He is as ignorant 
of it as he is of Timbuctoo, and could not give more information upon it. The 
very jungle he mentions with such contempt teems with wealth—not to mention 
the rich lands, which he appears to have forgotten, capable of the most elabo- 
rate cultivation ; the superb timber, the mines, the coal, the nutmeg planta- 
tion, and the countless other materials of wealth. Our Manchester sage then 
zoes on to denounce the Labuan settlement as a job—the same cant still—and 
informs his readers that Labuan is practically more distinct from Sarawak 
than London is from St. Petersburgh. Sheer nonsense. People are not so slow 
in the Indian Archipelago as the gentleman would have us believe. We hope 
he will credit us when we tell him that from Sarawak to Labuan is considered 
but a trifling trip. The writer appears somewhat frightened at the 
he imagines there exists of our acquiring territory on Borneo. We beg e wont 
alarm himself. Nobody will call on him to have anything to do with it, even 
if England does think it judicious to support her influence in the Indian 
Archipelago by these means. But she has at present no such intention ; we 
therefore take leave of Mr. George Thompson and our Manchester friend, trust- 
ing they will never again put their fingers into so hot a pie. 











THE VISIONS OF A VISIONARY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DIAMOND AND THE SPARK,” ETC., ETC. 
No I. 

THE SAGE AND THE TALISMAN. 





* T’'ve heard of witches, magic spells, and charms.”—SouTHERN. 





Tue twilight breeze had sung its vespers in the lowland copse, and subsided 
into slumber ;—the hurrying tu and fro of men became stilted, and ceased to 
vex the ear ;—the busy hum of voices was hushed, and no longer awakened the 
echoes of the air!—the last beam of departing day trembled with celestial 
light on the aspiring brow of a neighbouring upland, as if to crown it with 
glory for the eminence it had attained, and then went out— 

“ And left the world to darkness and to me.” 


Anon the air was filled with wonders. The golden star and its silver 
satellite; planets of pale green and deep crimson; orbs of hue unearthly; 
meteor fires of tints seeming to belong to earth alone; comets and shooti 
stars; thick flakes of falling astervids—the whole in attendance upon their 
empress, the moon—glittered through the wings of evening to glimpse forth the 
splendors of the realms of space. And as I beheld these things my soul 
leaped within me; but my heart was conscious of its small desert, ag) 
viewed the astral treasures of the sky and the soothing comforts of earth so 
lavishly spread for man’s enjoyment, | felt the disparity between the gifts and 
the recipient; and, marvelling that so much should be bequeathed upon so 
little, my thoughts brake forth in words, and I exclaimed aloud, “ Why, oh 
Fate? erefore, oh Nature ?” 

And now the Spirit of AmroGance arose, seeking to beguile me. It 
whispered, that man, being lord of all, was deserving of all; but I reminded 
him of man’s daily acts, and he held his peace. 

Then said I, “ Oh, A ce! art thou so soon silenced? Doth a simple 
glance at the shadows of life dim its lustre in thine eyes, and afford. such 
irrefragable evidence of man's unworthiness ?” 

“Not so,” returned Arrogance. “I but mused on the cause of his debase- 
ment. It is not man who renders spurious his own pretensions, but the 
‘Spreir or Evin’ that adulterates the mass, and detracts from the value of 
the whole.” 

“ And what is the Spirit of Evil?” I inquired. 

“Tas Spreit of Inreriority.” 

“ But expound to me,” I pursued, “what I am to infer from the term 
‘ Inferiority ?’ ” : r 

“The same that you would infer from the term ‘alloy’ when applied to the 
admixture that detracts from the value of sterling coin. A piece of money 
all gold is pure, but the introduction of baser metal vitiates the substance, and 
deteriorates from its value.” 

“Then are there two classes of dust?” said I. “Is one elass gold and the 
other brass ?” 

“ Even so,” returned Arrogance, swelling proudly as he com the beauty 
of his shadow with that of a bulky hind, near which it had heen cast by 
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moonbeams. ‘Men are formed of different moulds; and, according to the 
nature of the soil, the calibre of their worth is alone recognizable.” 

‘In short, some men are inferior to others by nature ?” 

“Techo my reply—‘even so! The base-born herd partake as little of 
consanguinity with their betters as does the reeking puddle with the pellucid 
cataract.” 

“ Strange ;” said I, “that both are formed of one element. That—the one 
purified and forced upwards, the other poured into a valley of mire—both 
might be made tu exchange places and pel ~ om ! That all mankind, in every 
variety and sort, should have sprung from one primal lump of clay! Go to, 
thou Spirit of Arrogance! It is not inferiority of nature that is the Spirit of 
Evil, but it is the Spirit of Evil which causes that inferiority.” 

“ And what callest thou the spirit of Evil ?” questioned Arrogance. 

_ “I will seek to define it elsewhere. Thou art not competent to aid in the 
inquiry.” 

zeaving Arrogance to chew the cud of what had passed, I pursued my wan- 
derings until I encountered another spirit, who was kinsman to the one from 
which I had parted. ‘This was the Genius or AFrLuENce, and to him I like- 
wise propounded my question, ‘“‘ What is the signification of the Spirit of Evil ?” 

“ Ianorance!” replied Affluence. ‘The want of Education is the crying 
evil of society.” 

“ Favour me with your definition of Ignorance,” I demanded. 

* Povh!” exclaimed Affluence. ‘You ought to know. It is want of 
knowledge. A deficiency of education. A lack of acquirements. An absence 
of the je ne sais quoi of those accomplishments which—which—you understand 
what 1 mean ;—you know as well as I do!” 

“ But,” said I, “ how can the non-possession of certain attainments be con- 
sidered ignorance when most of those attainments are of modern discovery ? 
What becomes of the good and gifted men—the superior beings—who existed 
before song was sung, or science known? Who carried out the human plan 
ere philosophy had a name or the doctrines of the schools a tongue? Ere 
letters were devised or learning taught ?” 

“You won’t understand me!” exclaimed Affluence, petulantly. “ By the 
ignorant I imply those not properly versed in social and political obligations.” 

‘“* The men I speak of,” rejoined I, “practised those long before they were 
reduced to theory; therefore ignorance cannot consist of what you adduce.” 

“‘ This is pressing me too hard,” smiled Affluence. ‘In plain terms, ignor- 

ance is the condition of one unable to discriminate between privilege and duty, 
or to understand the distinction between right and wrong.” 
1 “ Were that the case,” said I, “many highly-educated persons would be 
lamentably ignorant. But there is no such being who is not insane or an idiot. 
Every human creature knows right from wrong: and here it is where the 
Spirit of Evil seems to operate. The well-informed blunts his feelings, and 
commits wrong in spite of the lessons he has received; whilst the unlettered 
clown, goaded by the impunity with which his superiors err, rushes into equal 
error—in assertion, as it were, of his right to be as bad as his master. How do 
you account for this? You are as wide in your definition of ignorance as in 
your conception regarding the Spirit of Evil.” 

“Perhaps you are sceptical of the existence of ignorance,” said my new 
acquaintance, carelessly exhibiting a University prize, on which his own name 
figured in legible characters. “ If not, may I crave to be enlightened ?” 

“Ignorance is simply a non-participation in the experience of others, and 
the non-acquisition of experience by ourselves. Experience, besides teaching 
us the nature of things, acquaints us with the nature of men and with the results 
of acts and undertakings. A man guided by experience would, therefore, seldom 
err; hence ignorance is a great ingredient in the cause of evil; but, as even 
the experienced and well-informed are frequent transgressors, it is plain that 
ignorance is not in itself the Spirit of Evil.” 
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“ Then I give it up,” said Affluence, “ unless the Spirit of Evil be Poverty. 
If that be the case it can be no spirit but a devil!” 

“There would be no poverty,” said I, “were it not superinduced by the 
very spirit which I complain of as causing all our ills, and the name of which 
I seek to discover.” 

“These notions are too low-minded for me,” said Affluence. “I am desirous 
that we part company.” 

So saying he left me to resume my meditations. 

I now directed my course towards a large city that skirted the landscape. 
‘‘ Perhaps,” thought I, “I may learn something of the Spirit by visiting its 
head quarters.” ‘Thus musing I entered the mighty hive of men, and traversed 
its streets with an observant eye and wakeful apprehension. At every step I 
saw something to confirm my opinions—excess on one side, privation on the 
other, discontent on all sides. Those with too much were unsatisfied; those 
with not sufficient were, of course, equally so; yet I found them either too 
idle to strive for a supply, or taking unjustifiable means to acquire one ; and 
the full and the empty were alike unhappy. One man, limbed like Hercules, 
craved an alms as I passed him, and I asked him wherefore he did not labour. 

‘* Because,” said he, “‘I have the same dislike to labour as is entertained by 
my lord, yonder, who is rolling by in his coach. He lives upon what he can 
get for nothing,—I have a similar inclination ; and, until you can show me in 
what respect his flesh, blood, marrow, or bones differ from mine, I will main- 
tain that, as fellow-creatures, our rights are equivalent. Earth is a dish from 
which we are both entitled to help ourselves, and if one man be privileged to 
do so without working for it so is another.” 

“But if yon nobleman works not with his hands he does with his head, and 
his race participate in the advantages.” 

“IT cry you mercy. Orutence alone reaps the advantages of intellect, 
which are as closely barred against the poor man as are the gates of a 
university.” 

“ But what matters it to thee?” said I. “In thy present condition sustenance 
is thy chief consideration ; and it were worse than folly thus to starve because 
other men without labour do not perish.” 

“T shall not starve. I gather alms on which I subsist, with the satisfaction 
that I am not tasking my thews and sinews in slavery for others, and that, 
though in a minor degree, I do as my lord, and live upon the world. I would. 
work to-morrow, but I can’t bear any but myself to be the better for my labour.” 

“T have heard of thee before,” said I. “Thy name is Perversity, and 
thou art the son of Discontent.” 

“ Ah!” cried the man; “ ours is a wide family. We are a perverse race all 
the world over.” 

“A perverse spirit, then, must be the Spirit of Evil!” exclaimed I. 

“Not it,” said the man. Perverseness is only the product of the spirit that 
has taken possession of us all, and which, I suppose, is the Spirit of Evil to 
which you allude.” 

Finding the man as ignorant as myself, and detesting his principles, I walked 
on, and speedily lit upon another mendicant; but, unlike his predecessor, he 
was attenuated and emaciated. I knew him directly as one named Misror- 
TUNE, the child of Miscuancr and ApvERsITY. 

“ And art thou also the foe to labour ?” I inquired. 

“I would work, but cannot,” said Misfortune. He cast a furtive glance at 
his feeble limbs as he spoke, and the quiver of his lip was an attestation 
stronger to his words than had that lip been pressed against the volume of 
Truth to confirm them. 

“Then hath Heaven unjustly created a being with all the requirements of 
nature, yet without the physical capacity to labour in satisfaction of her 
cravings ?” I ——_. 

“Not so; I am skilled in arts by which, without tasking my frame beyond 
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its strength, I could more than earn my daily bread; but the world will not 
let me toil. Name and fame are the concomitants of wealth in the prosecution 
of my profession, and less gifted men are entrusted with its duties, although 
already blessed with the means of livelihood.” 

-“ But how unjust! They want not what they take, yet leave thee in want 
with the means of relief before thee.” 

“*Tis as you say; and will be so until the reign of Evil be over.” 

“The spirit is universal,” said I, turning away; for I tarried not to repeat 
my oft-asked inquiry to one who I perceived, like myself, knew of the existence 
of an Evil, but not its name. 

Sad and confounded I quitted the city, and wandered to where a harvest 
moon shed its peaceful light upon a suburban glade. A field of standing corn 
was glittering in her beams ; and, as the wind stole softly through the sheaves, 
it seemed to whisper a hymn of promise and of plenteousness to surrounding 
millions. The sensation that usually precedes the fall of joy-tears gave a new 
turn to my feelings, and I was already picturing to myself the poor man’s 
winter board supplied by the autumnal treasure before me, when the rising 
tear froze in my eye; my breath flaked through the air, like hoar frost in 
December, and felt sensible of a preternatural chill that was evidently the 
result of unearthly agency. Looking around me for the cause, I encountered 
a third spirit, in the form of an old man, who, by his cold grey eye, and his 
changeless grin of mingled derision and malignity, I knew to be the Fammiar 
or AscETIsM. 

I shuddered ; for I had seen blood dry up in the heart before him, and the 
breath ener congeal. All joy was mute, and hope herself stood 
tongue-tied. 

“* More folly!” exclaimed he, leaning upon a crooked stick, and fixing his 
chill gaze on the rustling riches of husbandry before him. “ More sustenance 
= for that life, of which it is the daily complaint that man grows 
ti ” 

“ And as often receives a new impulse to live,” said I. ‘Shall we not rise 
each morning because each night we grow weary, and sleep ?” 

“* We do; but what avails it?” said Ascetism. ‘We passthe day in exer- 
tions which re-produce fatigue; or, deficient of the inclination to do so, in 
imagining mischief to poison our own existence, and that of others.” 

“You speak of classes disentitled to consideration. Men endowed with 
reason act differently.” 

“Reason! Ho, ho!” laughed the Familiar. ‘ When is reason permitted to 
argue against inclination? As the world is constituted, reason is made to wait 
upon action, and the power intended to be our governess is degraded into a 
handmaiden.” 

“ You admit, then, that you know what is right ; but suffer caprice and self- 
interest to supersede that knowledge.” 

“* We see it every hour.” 

“ And, think you, if reason enjoyed her legitimate supremacy we should be 
happier, and more free from the stain of wrong-doing ?” 

“We should be entirely free,” said the Familiar. ‘“ Make Reason the 
charioteer of W111, and we should speedily perceive that by each man aimi 
at promoting the happiness of all its attainment would be secured. But the 
Spirit of Evil will not allow us to see that, and so we go on, subjugating the 
goddess who would guide us, and keeping at abeyance the very power that 
would teach us to be - y-” 

“Qh, Ascetism !” are 5 P “Thou who canst blend so much truth with its 
perversion, unfold, if thou canst, the designation of that spirit. Long have I 
sought to learn it, and haply thou canst inform me.” 

Its name hath been known from the beginning,” answered the Familiar. 
“It is Natura, Derravity, begotten of Human Inrirmity, and parent of 
Human Error.” 
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“ Natural Depravity !” was all I could exclaim. 

‘“‘ Natural Depravity!” echoed the Familiar. ‘We cannot help the evil 
within us. We are made evil by nature, and so we cannot resist doing evil. 
Reason acquaints us of this; but Natural Depravity will not allow us to listen. 


Thus the two principles divide the empire over us, and form the Eros and 
Anteros of the mind. 

“ How is it, then,” inquired I, “that exceptionable men so often court the 
guidance of reason in the ve rformance of bad acts ?” 

“ Such never happens,” sai tism. ‘“ Experience, sagacity, and knowledge 
may conduct him in the enterprise, but reason never ; it being cont to her 
own nature to dictate what is wrong. Reason hath a surname, which is Rienr.” 

“Gramercy for your reply,” said I, exultingly. ‘It hath relieved me by 
unrivetting your fearful theory. The nature that nurtures reason and right 
cannot, hy your own showing, have every corner occupied by depravity. e 
first tenant 1s lawful possessor of the tenement ; and until it can be proved that 
man’s primal act was an instance of te nature, I will denounce the 
attempt to give depravity a lordship over the heart! Man was innocent before 
he was guilty ; therefore Evil is but an usurper; and the Great First Cause 
is ae vindicated from the aspersion of having framed a temple for the residence 
of a demon.” 

Asif fanned by the summer solstice, I instantly, upon thisexclamation, became 
relieved from the wintry chill that had oppressed me. I gazed in wonder 
around ; but the familiar of Ascetism had fled; fled before that reason hé had 
invoked to aid his own argument. Glad at heart I renewed the rejoicing 
mood in which he found me; and I was already persuading myself that the 
signs of plenty around betokened more humanity from man to man than I 
had been willing to believe, when a new marvel attracted my gaze. Asif by 
sorcery, the walls and frontage of the surrounding habitations suddenly dis- 
appeared, and the interiors of mansions, farms, and cottages were exposed to 
view. The first disclosed the heaped-up luxuries of other climes; the second 
were garnered with grain and fruits; but the third had empty larders and 
uncovered boards. ithdrawing my sickening gaze I sought some ‘other 
objects, but experienced no relief from what I saw. On one side the wives of 
the husbandmen were toiling in rags of the coarsest texture; on the other 
a pampered matron was whirled along in silks and plumage, and looking upon 
the want abroad from the windows of a gilded carriage. ‘The picture smete m 
soul. I was once more reminded of the unequal distribution of this world's 
goods; and as my froward heart murmured at all these things, I again gave 
vent to my despair and ejaculated “ Why, oh Fate ?—wherefore, oh Nature?” 

And I laid my brow, all burning with these thoughts, upon the cool, pure, 
fresh, green, elastic — and straightway sunk into silence and in slumber: 

And nature unlocked the floodgates of Inga ; and the sluices of ImaGrnATion 
sprang from the fountain heads of Porzrry and of Trutu. 

And I beheld a vision; and methought I stood in a garden: not alone, for a 
pr = effulgent light was before me; and 1 bowed down my head and 
worshi it. 

“ China of the dust,” said the Presence, ‘“‘ whence thy sadness? I am ¢alled 
the Presence or INTELLIGENCE, and my mission is to impart unto thee all 
thou mayst wish to learn.” 

And I arose and answered in these words :— 

“Tam Pe purse oh, InrELuiceNce ! by the existence of that moral'and 
physical Evil which is the most undeniable truth commanding the universal 
assent of mankind; and I would learn its origin. No question exists with a 
similar concurrence of opinion, and yet the difficulties which surround it 
correspond with its magnitude. It hath in — age occupied and interested 
minds of every order, and is intimately conn with all the higher concerns of 
man. The solution of the great problem would pour a flood of light on the 
deep things which demonstrate the rectitude of Divine administration, but it 
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hath never been found, and the difficulty hath this night in all its original force 
erected in my mind a barrier to the progress of inquiry; so mountainous, so 
bulky, so founded that its summit is inaccessible ; its centre not to be pierced, 
and its base not to be undermined. It stands in frowning majesty; visible in 
darkness; a monument from age to age, and from generation to generation. 
What is this principle of immensity and unsearchableness? I approach it and 
I sink into conscious nothingness. I gaze on it, and its voice of mystery suppresses 
into awe the pride of human intellect ; leaving me to the simple knowl of an 
— fact that baffles research and tries my faith. Whence and why is this ? 
‘What is it? What is this Evil, and how namest thou it, which thus perverteth 
the principles with which we were created, and rendereth abortive every noble 
faculty of our nature ?” 

Then said the Presence, ‘Come and see!” 

And taking me by the hand she transported me into the midst of a large 
nation. 

Here I beheld a Ruler and his People, each man toiling for his own on ow 
Those who sowed and reaped exchanged their superfluity of grain for the cloths 
and linens of those who carded and spun, while each member of the community 
was enabled to spare a little from his store to eke out the maintenance of him 
who held rule over them, and administered the law. I perceived, nevertheless, 
that, albeit this ample provision, he was discontented ; and murmured for more. 
At first, concessions were made to his wishes; but as they grew more exor- 
bitant they were resisted, and he then laid the strong hand - what he 
wanted ; whereupon the young men and their fathers rose in rebellion. 

A few troops were hastily summoned to meet the emergency ; but these were 
lukewarm, and the tyrant’s cause became desperate ; whereupon he clothed him- 
ni in sackcloth, and, pouring ashes upon his head, sat down to bemoan his 

ate. 

Then came there unto his gate a man of renown as a traveller and as a sage, 
and, casting his forehead into the dust, he said, “‘ Oh king, live for ever !” 

And the king answered him, and said, ‘“‘ How shall I live for ever, seeing that 
the thing nearest to my heart is farthest from my hand?” 

Then said the Sagx, “I have here a TALisMAN, long embedded beneath the 
streams of Pactolus, which will give thee thy heart’s desire.” 

But the king cried, “Away with it! My magicians and my wise men have 
alike rage to compass my desires ; and if their arts have failed, shall thy means 
prevail ?” 

“ Try,” said the sage. 

So the king called a conference of his people, and he secretly instructed his 
astrologers, soothsayers, and magicians to conjure up spells which might win the 

pular submission, and they essayed to auahey obedience, but were unsuccess- 

ul, and the multitude only grew the more unruly, and breathed vengeance 
upon their spoiler. 

Then said the king, ‘Oh sage! the strength of mine anticipations hath be- 
come like unto the fibres of burnt flax. Bring hither thy talisman, and let me 
behold what it can effect.” 


Then said the sage, “‘ Lo, it is here!” And he drew from a scrip in his girdle 
a small charm, with which he charmed the people. 

And this charm was in hue like the sun, with the lustre less bright but more 
dazzling. It was shaped like the — as if to betoken that it a all 


things ; and it bore on its surface characters and signs which men of all languages 
na to understand, and the image of a form which all men seemed inclined 
to worship. 

And the people acknowledged the potency of the charm, and bowed down 
before it. And they went and returned ; bringing with them their chattels and 
their provisions, their wives, their horses, and the produce of their vineyards, 
giving up all to the king, and leaving themselves destitute, for the mere privi- 
lege of handling the talisman, and of feasting upon it with their cyes. 
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Then did envy stir up the hearts of the astrologers, the soothsayers, and the 
magicians, and they exclaimed with one accord that they with their spells, and 
charms, and incantations could have done the like at first: whereat the king 
waxed exceeding wroth, and he commanded a trial of their separate powers to 
be made. And I saw in my dream that the conclave proceeded to a distant 
spot, even unto the sea shore, where a cataract was pouring into the ocean ; and 
its source presented a gulf that was impassable. And the king commanded the 
soothsayers, the icians, and the astrulogers to surmount these obstacles, and 
to enable him to behold what was beyond the seas ; but they could not, for at 
best they could only furnish a small boat that was neither tenable nor navigable. 

Then did the sage again advance, and hold up his talisman; whereupon a 
great highway on arches spanned the waterfall, and the sea became covered 
with mighty vessels, win; ed like birds, and stemming the wind and the tide. 
And these vessels were ships. And the ships brought merchandise to and fro, 
and connected the land with a wealthier neighbour, by which alliance it so pro- 
fited that it became mightier and more wealthy than its former superior. 

“ PResENCE OF INTELLIGENCE,” said I, “unfold unto me the nature of this 
talisman that works so potently.” 

“It is Minister to the Spirit of Evil, concerning which thou camest hither to 
inquire,” replied the Presence. 

“ But its works have hitherto been good,” was my amazed reply. 

“ Come and see,” said the phantom, i T and in did it waft me 
through aan until we pn ne at the threshhold of a pleasant hut, wherein 
was seated the daughter of its owner, weaving baskets of rushes for the 
maintenance of herself and a decrepid father. Now this maid was fair to 
look upon, and the nobles of the land had looked with profane eye upon her 
charms: for the lowliness of her condition would not permit them to stoop to 
an alliance consecrated by any tie but lawless inclination. Howbeit, the fair 
virgin withstood their allurements, and remained pure, like the one drop of 
water that has found its way into a grotto, and become crystallized there for ever. 

The king hearing of this chaste beauty, became enamoured of her even from 
report ; and he sought her out, and an the proffer of his heart and couch,— 
but not his hand. The maiden shook her head disdainfully, and said him, ‘‘ Nay.” 

Then sent the king his soothsayers, astrologers, and magicians, to try their 
skill in warping her well-directed mind, but the crystal remained unbroken. 

Matters were in this wise when the sage once again advanced, and he said, 
& Oh, king, live for ever ! give new trial to my talisman, and it shall avail thee 


ee ee 
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And the king took the talisman, and straightway conveyed it into the 
bosom of the fair girl of the hut. 

And from that hour the crystal lost its lustre. 

Now, when the tidings of this notable exploit had reached the opposite shores, 
the ruler became more jealous of his now powerful rival than ever, and he 
levied war with the double view of regaining lost position and getting possession 
of the famous talisman that worked such marvels. The eo astened to 
oppose him, but the olden spirit of: disaffection pervaded his subjects, and they 
refused to rise in his defence. 

And the enemy was at the gate. 

And the soothsayers, the astrologers, and the magicians outvied each other in 
striving to counteract the Evil—but in vain. 

‘What small dependence hath man on man,” was my exclamation to the 
PRESENCE. 

“ Bide the event,” said Intelligence. 

Resuming my watch over the events before me; I looked and beheld the 
ancient sage for the third time approaching his royal master; who by this time 
was dreaded, hated, and par 

“‘ See’st thou not the foe?” cried the sage, with a loud voice. “ It is close at hand, 
even at thy very door.” 
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“Let them enter,” said the king. “I have forfeited the affections and 
obedience of my subjects, and consequently cannot ensure their support.” 

“Take my talisman, and try,” said the sage. 

And the king did accordingly ; and, lo! at sight thereof countless millions 
harnessed themselves in battle array, and laid down blood and life itself in the 
service of their monarch. And they bo en victories ; and so the kingdom 
waxed stronger and stronger, and flourished more than ever. 

And behold! When peace had arrived, the king became desirous to reward 
his subjects by once more exhibiting the powers of his talisman before them, and 
he held it forth, and did such wonders as no man had ever seen the like. He 
stretched it over a desert, and a populous city covered the plain. He held it 
over a barren rock, and it became crowned with gardens. He placed it in the 

thway of famine, and a starving land became the scene of plenty. He held 
It before the student in his closet, and straightway the child of genius poured 
out his treasures of mind before the multitude. It made the timid bold, and 
the weak strong. It converted traitors into parasites. It gave impulse to art 
throughout the world, and it made all manner of men achieve manner of 
things hitherto deemed beyond the province and power of mortality. ; 

“Oh, great and wonderful talisman!” cried I. “ How can I believe thee to 
be the minister of Evil ?” 

“Tarry and see,” said the Presence. 

And behold! the men of that nation became so stirred with the sight of all 
these things that a contest arose for the possession of the talisman, and in the 
conflict it passed rapidly from hand to hand, each new owner exhibiting a varied 
feature of its powers. It set brother against brother, converted men into thieves 
and murderers, lured the wife from her husband's bosom, and chilled the offices 
of friendship. It elevated the few and degraded the million, weaving garlands 
for the one, and forging chains for the other. So great was its power that men 
even risked their lives and liberties to imitate it, and when once it reached the 
hand of even the best it unloosened every social tie. In brief, it became the 
master-passion of mankind. | 

“ This talisman is as powerful as gold itself,” said I to the Presence. 

“Thou hast named it,” replied InrELiicENcr. “ The talisman thou seest is 
Tue First Coin. The first mintage struck by man as the portable represent- 
ative of property.” 

“ And this,” said I, “is the Minister of Evil.” 

“Tt is minister to tHe Spirit or Coverousnsss, which is that Spirit of 
Evil which inhabits every heart, and dictates every false and incongruous 
action. 

‘‘ Covetousness,” pursued the Presence, “ comprehends every crime of which 
we are guilty. 

“ Covetousness was man’s first fault. 

“* Thou shalt not covet,’ is the Maxer’s greatest behest. 

“ Covetousness is at the root of all the evils which disorganise society. It is 
Inrerionity, Ignorance, Perversity, and Depravity. It blinds the Reason, 
and blunts the Feelings. It renders man solicitous only for himself, and thus 
opposes him to the rest of mankind. 

“Tt makes the well-informed careless of the lessons of education, and the 
uninformed callous to the pure wealth of knowledge. It superinduces poverty 
to the mass, who hesitate not at crime to restore the current of gold to a level 
channel. It alike dissatisfies—he with too much, and he with a simple suf- 
see It makes men jealous of fame when wealth is not the chief object. 
It renders us jealous of benefits, even when beyond our ownreach. It subverts 
reason, and causes us to act against conviction itself. It makes the subject 
forget, or overstep his duty ; and the virgin to despise her virginity. It is the 
loss and gain of kingdoms; and, what is of far greater import, it is the loss and 
gain of the soul! Within proper limits it would give man the mcans to serve 
mankind. Unlimited, it leaves him with only the power to serve himself! 
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“It is the Night that obscures the Day of existence. 

‘It causes Selfishness to usurp the place of Philan a: 

“While this remains unremedied, each man living will have the rest of the 
— in contention with him. 

“* One man against all brings all against one. 

“ Bach man for all dite all for each. 

“ The time is coming when this will be understood and acted ys 

“When that time arrives, the mightiest revolution the world hath ever seen 
will be effected by a simple change of opinion, and a consequent alteration in 
our mode of ing business. 

“We shall receive all our benefits from the voluntary aid of millions. 

‘“‘Each man, by studying all, will conduce to the perfect harmony and well- 


a of all. 
“For each man will be bent upon serving the whole human race, and thus 
creating of the mass a community of assistants and friends. 

“ Ponder this lesson, and begin the experiment in thine own sphere.” 

With these words the Presence vanished. 

And I awoke, and behold it was a dream ! 





LAYS FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
By FANNY E. LACY. 


No. 2—VIOLA. 


“ Duke.—What was her history ? 
Viola.—A blank, my lord. She never told her love. 
Duke.—And died thy sister of her love, my boy? 
Viola.—I am all the brothers and sisters of my father’s house.” 
Twelfth Night, Act 2, Scene 4. 


Her history was all a blank. 
She as the primrose pale, 
Unfolding on a shadow’d bank, 
A far-off sun did hail. 
Her young lip was one patient smile, 
With her life's spring to fade ; 
A hope that whisper'd to beguile, 
A smile of hope delay’d. 


She knew that with Spring’s bashful hours, 
The primrose still must fleet ; 
She knew that bloom of gayer flowers, 
His summer day would greet : 
Her maiden life of pining thought, 
Did all observance shun ; 
And of our house (as I’ve been taught), 
I am the only one. 














THE WONDROUS TALE OF BATH. 


By SILVERPEN. 


Upon a wide heathy tract raised rather above the level of the adjacent country, 
a bitter cold December afternoon closed round. Prematurely, to be sure, for a 
seven days’ snow storm still came down thicker and faster, with such astonishing 
perseverance and wilful determination to fill up every accessible hollow in what 
was known to travellers as the London Road to Bath ; not only eddying back- 
wards, sometimes forwards, wheeling right, twisting left; then gathering its 
flakes all so snug and close together as to form one sweeping cloud, that even 
such a tough old monstrosity as the Fast Flier could not stand it: it creaked, 
then stuck fast, and Mr. Jeego, the driver, elevating his whip with his‘ right 
hand, and dropping the reins with his left, muttered in a voice, that would 
most assuredly have wrought upon the pity of any other snow storm than such 
a designing one as the present, “ I have struv, and it in’na no use; so it’s clear 
I shan’t taste that blissid little woman Tinkle’s chickens this night, and real 
barn-door uns they are, that J know. Itisa pity!” This affliction would un- 
doubtedly have had further deliverance by words, had not the melting of divers 
flakes of snow that had nestled themselves in his ears, given him at this instant 
the delight of sree a plurality of voices to one tune. There was a 
treble, a deep bass, a middling bass, a tenor, and an alto of shrill significance.” 
“Goon! Ain’t we going on? Pray, my good man, go on! Recollect my fare, 
will you—please have regard to my health ; I want refreshment; I want—-” 

“ And I shall want my supper ; I take it,” growled Jeego, excessively wrath at 
this clamour, and pushing his huge flesh and blood and coated body over the 
side of the coach, “ when human natur, ladies and gentlemen, has struv and 
done its best, it’s no use saying, ‘Go on.’” With this piece of logic, which he 
meant should silence = further note, low or high, he brushed the snow off his 
face with his right-hand cuff, tucked the huge leather reins or thongs under his 
seat, and then slowly descended. Shuffling his way knee deep through the drift 
of snow in which the coach had stuck, he made his way towards the third pair 
of horses, ridden postilion-wise by a benumbed little urchin, on whom now fell 
all the sins and transgressions of the Fast Flier. “ Yer little rascal,” he spoke as 
he warmed the boy with a thump that would have aroused one less frozen; 
“ not see his blissid Majesty’s highway when it’s plain as a pikestaff'? when it’s 
nothing of a snow storm? nor a bit dark—not it? Oh, no, in course yer 
couldn’t ; and so, my man, it’s clear you'll never come up to the box for—” 

The climax of this wrath, which would have been another blow, was stayed 
by a handsome strapping young fellow from the interior of the coach, who not 
having joined the clamour of “ go on,” now came to help on; or suggest some 
plan that might, as he had done on more than one previous occasion. As this 
young gentleman’s handsome person and generosity had already largely won 
upon the by-no-means-ill-fashioned heart of the old coachman, that worthy's 
temper was presently restored to its usual genial condition. Passengers, old 
and young, were aroused both from inside and outside of the lumbering 
vehicle—that is to say, from the former, one divine of pure orthodoxy, as 
had been discovered by his talk ; one apparently quack doctor ; and one little 
taper man, who, from his scraps of Latin and his knowledge of the law against 
highwaymen, was set down for an attorney’s clerk, which he was, being by name, 
Snittle, and clerk to a London attorney named Fardlow, who comin oem to 
Bath some ten days before on business, had not since been heard of ; and the 
little man was on an adventure, as it were, to search and learn. Without using 
a metaphor a brave shoulder was now set to the wheel by all but the divine, 
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though this did not matter much, for several stout yeomen and graziers, outside 

ngers, had a stout hand for the deliverance of the Fast Flier. This employ- 
ment left disconsolate within—for it had disturbed a very platonic and refined 
conversation between herself and the quack doctor—a certain fragile young lady, 
who was on her way to Bath for the sake of the waters; and with hopes of a 
wedding ring when revivifying draughts should have restored to forty the peach 
bloom of twenty. 

As all hope of reaching Bath that night depended upon their own 
energy; vast was the labour, pulling and gee-upping of the whole party, 
especially of Mr. Jeego in person, who, it may he-chensieals was & ect 
Samson in all that related to noise: shouting for this one; ejaculating for that 
one; vociferating; whilst all the work was really done by the fine yo 
fellow, Tom Leighton by name; who was not a coxcomb, or nice-honded: 
though his ruffles were of the finest lace. His chief helper was a blithe old 
hee mes who had sat all that day outside the coach beside his dame, keeping 

tween them quite snug a little barrel of currant wine, and such an extraordi- 
nary hamper, that to look at it and dream of it was quite enough. 

t last, by main force, the coach was dragged out of the drift, the rough ill- 
conditioned lanterns re-lighted, the six great floundering horses re-harnessed, 
the benumbed little urchin stuck up once more in his seat, and warmed by a 
drop of brandy, and Tom and the yeoman, each with a lantern walked onwards 
at the horses’ heads. In this fashion they got on so smoothly that Jeego 
ventured to whistle ; the thread of the platonic discourse was tied without fiaw, 
the divine fell asleep, and Mr. Snittle divided his thoughts between the — 
tion of his supper and his own comfort—namely, a warm bed and a hot glass ; 
he being led to a due consideration of his own comfort by a certain law maxim : 
lex neminem cogit ad impossibilia. 

Well, the snow went on and the moon rose high and clear, just as the heathy 
upland sloped downwards into the valley hoped In summer this was a lovely 
road, sided by broad moss paths and over-arched by fine old trees, now these 
were leafless, and through the interstices of the boughs bright strips of moon- 
light glinted, as the cloud of thick descending snow became broken and less 
continuous than it had been in the more exposed tract. The way here, too, was 
more beaten, and the fagnars roots of the trees bore their rough shapes above 
the drifting snow. Tom trudged stoutly on, his lantern making a little 
dancing path before his and the horses’ feet, he saw what at first appeared a log 
of wood or bundle, lying in a drift on the way side. As he moved his lantern 
and gave a second glance, he saw it was the outstretched body of a woman, 
emaciated and nearly naked, for the bit of tattered cloak she worn was 
carefully wrapped round something folded in her arms. A word, and the old 
lumbering coach and its horses were still, — such proceeding untied again 
the platonic knot and awakened the divine. step, and Tom had raised the 
body easily, for it was stark and stiff; but, not so easy was it to unclasp those 
benumbed fingers, for love and maternity had been the impulse to their last 
volition. But the rigidity of death was weak against the force of life; the 
bundle was withdrawn, opened, looked into, and there within, warm and snug, 
for it was covered in almost every rag the mother must have dragged from her- 
self, lay a child, alive and in a profound sleep, probably induced by the intensity 
of the night cold. eine was around Tom in a minute, except the young 
lady, who had two fears, wet feet and impropriety ; as of course was natural to 
a delicate mind and a delicate body. 

“ Poor cretur,” muttered Jeego. 

‘* A hard world,” said the yeoman. 

“ But, bless you, gentlemen, a kind Heaven—” muttered the yeoman’s wife. 

“If she’s gone there,” parenthesised the divine, as he took up her left hand 
and year at her marriage finger,—“ the old story, neighbour, and Heaven is 
not for such.” 


“ Man is not to say what God hasn't,” replied Tom, bitterly. ‘“ Look here, 
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— mark enough of a wedding ring. A sad worn one, perhaps, as many 


“T think you're right, sir, “said Mr. Snitile, “ and’ that this is the very 
woman who, seemingly non compos mentis, came to Fardlow’s chambers an hour 
after he had left London for Bath.” 

“ Good God!” exclaimed Tom. “ This is, perhaps, then—” 

“ Hu--u--sh!” interrupted Snittle; “evidence in the first instance 
should be private. I’ve got my note-book, I'll just take down the few —_ 
culars of the finding; for recollect, sir, a verbis legis non est r is 
to me ahe---m, that we ought not to go from the words of the law.” 

“ Never mind the law,” muttered the yeoman; “ a warm cover for the little 
cretur is a more nataral thing. Here, Jeego, get a coat to put it in—or stop— 
here’s this on me. A night’s blast won't make a heart cold, thank God.” 

But Mr. Jeego hada spare coat, and the yeoman’s wife a soft lap, whereon the 
sleeping haby was soon snug inside the coach, though not admitted without 
strong protestations from the delicate lady. As the coach was heavily laden 

ith both luggage and passengers, the poor body was decently covered and left 
under the charge of the kind-hearted yeoman, who having no fear of ghost or 
= volunteered to remain beside it till a conveyance could be sent from 

ath, which was to be done as soon as the coach could arrive there. As the 
snow storm had by this time cleared off, the Fast Flier, when once under way, 

t on bravely over the now more beaten road, leaving Tom leisure to sit besi 

. Jeego and hold a confidential chat, which was greatly assisted by the legal 
knowledge of Mr. Snittle, who in spite of his pomposity knew some things 
that threw an evident light on this mystery, and further resolved Tom ina 
purpose he had at heart. ' 

As the cathedral clock struck seven, the old lumberiag tub creaked its way 
along the frozen streets of Bath, having been just five days and eight hours 
a its journey from town. Before, however, it made its groan 

fore the cheerful door of the Bush Inn, it had deposited the delicate you: 
lady and her boxes on the steps of a rather mean abode, considering the “opt 
of her gentility, and the divine into the snugness of a well-lighted hall; he 
informing the company at large, as he descended, that in the morning he should 
make a particular, exact, and rigid inquiry as to the disposal of the dead body 
and the necessary —_— ; forgetting, however, in his summary, to say a word 
about the living. But possibly ne remembered that there was a parish, and 
that in canon law, in civil law, in divinity, in metaphysics, in the rubric, there 
is a difference between the quick and the dead. 

Oh! human heart, wide in wd mercy when nature and pity prompt, and 
dull convention has not snapped the chord that binds thee to the infinite and 
universal ! So, forgetting that inimitable rosy wine, that marvellous hamper of 

things, the yeoman’s wife when she was set down tripped lightly after 

‘om into a neighbouring apothecary’s re still carrying the baby, and holding 
it snug and warm within the mystery of Jeego’s great caped coat. The doctor, 
a cheerful little fellow, ushered Tom and his new friend into ‘a snug parlour, 
soon pronounced the baby to be all right ; advised that its profound sleep should 
not be broken, and then invited the good woman to take a seat by his fire till 
Mr. Jeego should fetch the baby as had been previously arranged. Promising 
to see both the doctor and the good woman on the morrow, Tom returned to the 
Bush, just time enough to follow Mr. Snittle into the bar. 

“. © Landlord,” said Snittle, elevating some a tied —— with red tape, 
“what have you in the house? And—and—can you tell me of a gentleman 
named Fardlow ?” 

“ Lord bliss yer, sir,” said the landlord, intent upon the latter question, “ why 
this is the very name o’ the sick gentleman as has been in my house these ten days.” 

“ Stoo--pid!” interrupted the landlady, “don’t you hear the gentleman's 


uestion about the larder, eh? Oh! yis—many nice things for supper, sir: a 
helen Bath chap—a sweetbread—a partridge—oysters— 
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“ Nullus commodum capere potest de injuria sua propria, saith the maxim, and 
the absence of my supper would be a wrong, ahe--m! Let me have a--a-- 
broiled fowl and oysters, and a pint of wine. Fardlow, you say, is better ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the landlord, for the supper had made the man, “ better 
to-night, though still very weak. But, for all that, he’s a going to be propped up 
and see Miss Apley by-and-by, as isa coming in her chair. Funny woman, sir, 
and a deal o’ cowry! h 

“ Yes,” replied Snittle, laconically, “ and just hasten the supper, will you?” 
So saying he crossed the bar into a snug little parlour, where Tom followed him. 
As he already had an eye to the sole easy-chair the room contained, and an 
astonishing nice place for it before the fire, Snittle was rather chagrined for a 
moment at Tom’s appearance, but recollecting that Jeego had expressed an un- 
common fine opinion of Tom, apart from what related to his being a real young 
squire, and very rich, he became complaisant, and anticipated a future client, for 
the small lawyer was acute in his way, and might be said to be one amongst the 
fishers of men. 

The door was presently opened by the landlord, who came to say that Mr. 
Jeego waited. As Tom went out to speak to him, an old fashioned sedan was 
borne past him to the further end of the hall, and just at that same instant 
came trooping in from the street a coarse drabbish woman, who went on into a 
sort. of tap-room, the door of which stood wide open, where various people sat 
drinking. Leighton was so struck by this woman’s manner, that he involuntaril 
stopped, and saw that she was arousing out of a sottish sleep a well-dpesont 
thong debauched looking man, clearly of a character common to Bath. The 
quack doctor of the journey was sitting at hand, with a pint of ale before him, 
and a crust from his pocket ; refreshment rather in contrast to his ideal fortunes 
as related to the young lady of piennis fascination. He, too, looked at the 
wondrous dark scowl with which the woman’s gestures and words was returned, 


** Come, the work is for you to-night. She’s here, and it'll be got at, last.” 


The man made evidently some dissent to this information, upon which, the 
woman used a bitter threat, drew a little printed paper from her. bosom, and 
held it close to the guttering candle, eagerly watched, till his face turned deadly 
pale, and then moved away upon her heel. For an instant he seemed to waver, 
for he passed his hand across his face, then leant forward clutching her gown.to 
bring her back. 

tf uinea for a bottle, or I won't.” Drawing herself up, the woman 
muttered something, pulled a bag from her bosom, took out a guinea, and dashed 
it on the table. ‘ When that’s done do it, or—” 

“ Go, a man must have the pluck first-—” More was said, but it was lost to 
Tom, for Mr. Jeego, considering that that yours gentleman had fallen into a 
reverie, or something of that sort, touched him ri ag and said— 

* It must be a gitting time enough for them chickens, sir, and so as the way- 
bill is right P—” 

“ You'll be sure to carry it snug and warm, and not let it down, or that sort 
of thing,” spoke Tom. 

“ Ye see, sir,” answered the coachman, as he doubting'y scratched his. head, 
“T’ve in my time carried—for instance—a hare, or a bird, or led a dog—and 
once on a time, when a young ’oman was in the case, I came down to a pig—it 
was a pritty cretur—but as for a child, I’m afraid—” 

“‘ Nonsense ;” laughed Tom, “ Nature never made you a grumbler, Jeego, 
though you pretend so. Carry it carefully, keep a quiet tongue, and I shall 
home pretty soon.” ‘ 

Jeego smiled, too, when the young squire had turned his back. He liked his 
mission, as it combined: within itself two excellencies—an act of mercy, and the 
anticipated zest of a savoury supper. 

I must put back my clock a couple of hours, and introduce Mrs. Tinkle and 
Mr. Chubbs. 

Chubbs had already toasted four muffins of a delicate brown; Tinkle had 
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buttered them—but do not let it be considered that this was in any common 
fashion, for no little sleek, rosy woman in all Bath knew how to make a thing 
nicer than Tinkle. She buttered and sugared to admiration. Well, every 
hole in the toasted muffins had a little lucent blubber of butter above it; the 
kettle gave out of spout and from under lid a clear loud tune of comfort ; a 
nice boiled chap garnished with parsley ; the cream looked thick; the tea 
was in tall taper glasses, both black and green, and enough of it—and—and I 
must not forget the plum-cake, which is proper, considering that Tinkle had a 
nice hand for these sort of things, and that Mr. Flute, the parish clerk, and 
Mrs. Flute, his wife, and Mr. and Mrs. Shot, confectioners, and Mr. Ramble, a 
well-known fiddler, and some others—not forgetting, however, to particularise 
Jonathan, young Tom Leighton’s servant—were coming to taste it. 

“ Dear, ; te me, how late they make it,” said the little fat woman to Chubbs, 
as he set down the toasting-fork, and handed to her a fresh toasted muffin, “ it’s 
past five I know, and—” ; 

“ Yis;” interrupted Chubbs, “and as this here is uncommon hot work, 
Tinkle, the tea fe better go in. It’s no use a sacrifiging one’s constitootion 
and individual peculiarities to sus-ci-i-ty, ’specially when one’s riglar meals is 
in the way. Come, I’m a Briton, and don’t let any one interfere with my rights, 
as it would be putting off the muffins till cold, and missis a ringing for the to 
to be up and the lantern.” With the delivery of these opinions, indicative of his 
national and domestic spirit, Mr. Chubbs, after a few ejaculatory puffs plum 
himself down into an ae 'y soft-bottomed chair, which Mrs. Tinkle, in her 
own mind, had reserved for Mr. Flute, and commenced an attack on the muftins 
and Bath chaps. Being an obliging little body, Mrs. Tinkle obeyed, though her 
politeness and Mr. Chubbs’s British spirit were sadly at war, without, however, 
time for either to make much ado, for presently Jonathan stepped in, soon fol- 
lowed by the veritable clerk, his spouse, and the rest of the company, saving Mr. 
Jeego, who, as the clerk informed the company, could, by no possibility of 
means, be there before supper time, as the Fast Flier had not yet arrived, and 
the roads were wedged up with snow. 

Mr. Flute’s mouth watered; he rubbed and crumpled up his hands in the 
warmth of the fire, and Mr. Shot glanced with professional eye at the cake, and 
Jonathan stood erect, as he had been taught to do, and the musician took a seat 
and stretched out his taper legs along the broad fender, which shone so bright, 
that every face near, even the poodle’s, had a dimple and grotesque representa- 
tive, that seemed to glory and fatten in the blaze; all this whilst . Flute 
and Mrs. Shot disappeared with Mrs. Tinkle into a little inner closet, to whisper 
mysterious and feminine salutations—stick a pin here—tie a bow there—and 
give the last touch to the labours of iron and needle. 

The tea had stood by this time, and sugared and creamed as it was, was most 
excellent ; assuredly, too, Tinkle’s kindly face was enough to add a lump to 
every cup, and make it syrup for the luscious honey bee itself. 

“ at astonishing tea,” remarked the clerk in rather a dignified tone, for in 
one of his researches in the vestry, he had found out that parish clerks, in old 
times, were known as aque bajalus, or drawers of holy water ; so, henceforward, 
he pitched his voice a semitone higher. 

“ Lawk,” chimed in Mrs. Flute, “ and does go down so smoothly. It ain’t 
Bath tea, I suppose ?” 

“ T should think it ain’t,” replied Chubbs, with a pompous tickle in his throat, 
as he glanced at the real silver tea-pot, “ our missis has it all the way from 
London; and I should say, twelve and six a pound, and made in a real silver 
tea-pot—can’t be better. That’s my British opinion—my British spirit wouldn’t 
let me think to the con-tra-ry.” 

“ No, no;” negatived little Tinkle, with a smile, “ it ain’t silver, Chubbs, that 
makes everything with us so sweet. It is a good missis, and the Lord knows it.” 

“ A little heretical, I’m afraid,” nodded Mr. Flute. 

“ Doesn't patronise much in my line,” remarked Shot, helping himself to a 
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pon of the cake, in order to nibble, analyse, detect, and treasure its sins in his 


eart. 

“ Good!” questioned Mrs. Flute, who had been married just long enough to 
become a cynic; “ Well, for my part, I should have my doubts of a person as 
never buys @ new gown ; never sees company ; never— 

“‘ Goes to church,” interrupted Flute. 

“ It’s my opinion,” said Jonathan, who had been taciturn till now, “ that 
going to church doesn’t always warm our souls, for our old squire—” 

“Hu-u-sh,” gasped Mr. Flute, “ you're treading on holy ground, young 
man, and should leave such subjects to your elders. He-m.” 

As Jonathan was too much an elephant to be easily tickled by a drone as 
a as the clerk, he merely smiled; and sin being thus, as he supposed, 
silenced and rebuked, the clerk opened his ears with the rest to certain questions 
propounded in quick breath by Mrs. Shot and Mrs. Flute. 

‘“* No, God bless her,” went on little Mrs. Tinkle, enthusiastically, “ she never 
thought of a husband all the long life she made her brother’s home happy, I 
know, nor hasn’t since his death, I’m certain. For, of course, you know, my 
dear (to Mrs. Flute) women of my time of life may think of such a thing— 
but—but—” 

“ She’s seventy clear,” chimed in Chubbs, who, like a hedge-hog, had always 
a prickle to put forth. 

“ Well, we won't fix it to a day,” continued the little woman, “ though it is 
a child’s short life if the sin in it be measured, for there can be little sin in liking 
to live alone when the heart has a sad sorrow, nor a sin to read learned books. 

“ Provided what sort of books they be,” spoke Flute, who plied his instru- 
ment much oftener than was relished by the rest of the company; “ provided 
which sort of books. He-m.” 

“ Great learned Latin books, and all that sort of thing,” answered Mrs. 
Tinkle, with a wondrous toss of her head, meant as a warning to Mr. Flute; 
“ but, as I was telling Madam Shout here, there she sits all the evening and 
night alone, never ringing for Chubbs, never letting me or Biddy in till next 
morning, when I serve her breakfast, whilst Biddy does up the sitting-room. 
After that she is usually alone all day, without any sort of company— 

“ What, not even a bottle?” asked Mr. Ramble, with a wink, for being very 
fond of little sly drops himself, he was excessively suspicious of that liking in 
other people. ‘ No little sovereign panacea for the ills of loneliness, eh ?” 

“ This reminds me,” said Chubbs, rising, and by this means interrupting Mrs. 
Tinkle’s angry reply, “ that we're come to the second cup, and the virtue of 
even London tea don’t stand sich a trial is my British opinion. I’ve always a 
help to my third cup, and finds my constitootion the better for it.” So delivering 
himself thus oracularly, he proce across the little triangular paket to a buffet, 
and brought back a mysterious purple bottle, which being held close to every 
cup, after a cough from the clerk, a thankee from Shot, a smile from Ramble, 
and an unanimous dissenting voice from the ladies at large, with abstracted cu 
soon set back, however, in the saucers with a sigh; and by this yee the 
tea was so extraordinarily revived, enriched, pe ‘umed, strengthened, and that 
thus mysteriously, that chairs were forthwith hitched to the table, mouths 
opened, the candles left unsnuffed, all to hear some further account of Miss 
Apley and her eccentricities. 

“ As I was saying,” continued Mrs. Tinkle, glancing down into her cup to 
see that not a drop of the revivified tea was wasted, “she’s never been the 
same since our dear master died, and he was a great learned doctor air, Fn 
Bloomsbury-square, London, when I and Chubbs first went to service; not but 
what she always loved a lonely life, but when the doctor took to fretting about 
Miss Alice, and when he died of the grief, as I think he did, missis had nothin 
—but-——but—what is it, Chubbs? you know I’ve no memory for hard names— 

“ Figlo-so-fi,” smirked Chubbs, glancing with learned look at the devotee of 
Sternhold and Hopkins. 
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“ Well,” continued Mrs. Tinkle, “ this figlosofy she gets out of books. But 
as I was going to tell about Miss Alice—” , 

“Qh, oh,” again interrupted the clerk, opening his ear yet a little wider, 
though it had already the capacity of five phe orem organs, “ a little bit o’ the 
wickedness of the flesh here, I suppose. Ah! ah! Satan, what art thou? So, 
of course, no marriage ring, no baptismal font—no—” 

“ Both honestly. Miss Alice was the only child of a poor surgeon in St. 
Mary’s Axe, who died of a low fever he had caught in attending some Jew in 
Houndsditch. There was much poverty I have heard an old nurse tell in that 
poor home where Alice was left desolate, for her father had given bread to 
others, and left none for his child. She was indeed desolate, Mrs. Shot; deso- 
late, Mrs. Flute; for her mother was dead, and she, poor creature, was a little 
rosebud alone in a winter’s wind, or, I should say, the world’s great snow storm, 
with no shelter but the workhouse, or the parish grave. Well, master heard— 
he had a great heart hadn’t he, Chubbs ?” ‘ 

“ Purty well for that, though not quite British, in my ‘pinion, as them ain't 
as know a deal,” quoth Chubbs, glancing at the bottle with a very British eye. 

“ So he said nothing, but went one winter’s night, and after feeing two drunken 
beadles as were squabbling over the poor corpse as to the child’s charge upon 
their parishes, and giving a guinea to a woman that had fed and hushed it since 
the dead man’s arm had been unwound from about it, had it wrapped up in 
Chubbs’s coat—he used to drive the carriage then—” 

“It was an uncommon cold night, I recollect,” growled Chubbs, “ and werry 
trying to a British constitootion as don’t do to be trifled with in a five-caped 
coat—” 


“ He brought her home,” continued the little honey-lipped woman, “ just as 
I had placed the chocolate upon the table, and his slippersin the fender. It was 
in the library, too, and Miss Belinda was reading a great book, our next-door 
neighbour, Lord Mansfield, had sent in by Salt, the butler. So master, crossing 
the floor, said, ‘ Look, Belinda, I have brought thee a little nipped bud that 
wants the sunlight of thy smiles, sister, to make it a rose more glorious than 
one of June. And then my dear missis looked up, and then master unfolded 
the coat; and, lawk, how my missis clap her sare and started up, when 
she saw the little golden-haired beauty lying so snug and warm; and 
and thought the little creature like a snowdrop in its leaves; I declare, at the 
very first minute, Mrs. Flute and Mrs. Shot, it turned to my dear missis and 
did look so, and put out its little hands, that my master held it forth and said : 
‘God bless you, my Belinda, and the rosebud I have brought unto thee.’ 
Well, a schoolmaster, that I and Chubbs once knew said, ‘ that learned books 
were not half—half so good as pickle jars and worsted stockings for women—’” 

“ Very proper,” groaned Flute. 

“ But my ’pinion is clean against that,” went on little Tinkle, “ for every 
book my missis reads seems to make her heart bigger and warmer ; and as for 
children, it seems to me a bit of God’s nature for women, single or married, to 
love’em. And if there is one that doesn’t, the Scriptures shouldn’t make me 
believe that she has a heart.” 

“ Children are uncommon plagues,” parenthesised Chubbs, as he. took the 
cork out of the bottle, “ parrots is nice creatures, and I don’t mind a guinea 
pig, or a tame ferret, but children’s squeals is against my British constitootion.” 

“ Blessed, however, is the man that hath his quiver full of ’em,” paraphrased 
Mr. Flute, “for they’re olive branches round about his table.” 

“‘ May be,” grunted Chubbs, who took the quotation literally ; “ but bitter 
things like em don’t do for my constitootion any how. Beef and mustard is 
the only things for a British appetite.” 

** Silence, silence,” cried Ramble, as he filled his hollow tooth with a lump of 
sugar, “ Mrs. Tinkle will never get on. Rests and extra notes shouldn't be 
put in unless they’re marked.” 

“ Thus,” went on the little fat Abigail, as she nodded approvingly for Ramble’s 
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it help, “ was this little child brought home that night, and it lay in Miss Belinda’s 
bed, and lived in her heart, never leaving the one for long long years, and will 

r, never quit the other, if missis were to live to be as old as Pron. Lang 

1e “* Methusalah—Methusalah,” corrected Flute. 

0, “ As to master, he seemed to have a new delight in home, and though he was 
getting old, dear heart, how he used to skip up the three hall steps at night 

t. time, when he had been out—perhaps in the carriage—and say: ‘ Come, come, 

in Tinkle, let me have Alice,’ and I used to drop acurtsey, and make answer—‘ she 

at is with Miss Belinda, sir’ ; and then it was beautiful to see how he would go into 

to the library, all on tiptoe lest she should be asleep—” 

0- “ Git on,” growled Chubbs, “ this "ll never do, when people has their suppers 

le afore ’em 0’ roast fowls, and sumfen o’ that sort. Git to the time when she—” 

n, “ Hush,” nodded the little woman, not liking the climax of her story to be 


— unboxed too soon, “ the baby grew into a gal and from a girl into a woman, or 
at least a budding woman of seventeen, or I might say, a flower, more beautiful 


"t than master had prophesied long years before. And—oh! they were so fond— 
e so fond—so doting upon her, and hers was a gentle nature, fond, loving. ‘ A 
n broad sunbeam,’ as master used to say, ‘ shining on the dark night of his old 
mn age. Well, she'd masters for the harpsichord, and singing, and painting, and 
ce books; but she loved music best, and wasn’t like Miss Belinda, grave and 
in solemn. She had, besides, such a taste for flowers, that master bought a cottage 
down at Chertsey, on purpose that she might have a beautiful garden. And 
ry now comes the dark part of the story. The woman that had been so kind to 
ed Alice when a baby, master and missis always noticed and were good to, helping 
her into a little business of clearstarching, and from that to others, for nothing 
as thrived with this Mrs. Chinkpeep, as she called herself. Well, at last, master 
as and missis always believing and trusting, sent her down to keep the cottage at 
or Chertsey. She went, and a special nice place she had of it; her tea and her 
ng : sugar, her meat and her drink, and no rent, and a lot of veils, as Chubbs 
at knows—” 
an ‘“‘I was always agin her,” nodded Chubbs, sagaciously. No one, however, 
led heeded this interruption, for the company were too intently curious. 
en “ From this time of Chinkpeep’s going to Chertsey, our dear Miss Alice Apley, 
ed as we used to call her, went on to lose her spirits, and master fretted, for he 
che thought she was ill. But, no, she said, ‘ she should grow better:’ and this is 
nd what she used to say to Dr. Clifton, of Bond-street, a young physician that 
id: courted and loved her. At last, one bitter January night—I well remember it— 
ee.” she left the house on foot, and never came back again. No one could tell where 
aks she went to, for when master and Chubbs went down to Chertsey, the cottage 
_" was stripped of everything valuable, and poe gone. What wasas strange, 
a lot of jewels, which some rich countess had left master, and which were to 
ery have been Miss Alice’s on her wedding day, was missed from our house, but 
for master and missis never linked their loss with that of Miss Alice, though I and 
to Chubbs did. For a whole year master never gave up searching or — 
me rewards, and I think he used to comfort himself by supposing she’d come bai 
a sort of foreigner one day, as a Russian nobleman that used to come up and 
the down had made — for her hand. As he had quitted England suddenly, 
nea the same week of our great loss, both master and missis clung to the belief that 
- she had gone with him, for that was the only thing that could dry their tears. 
sed “Nearly a year went by, as I have said, when, one night, Chubbs brought 
into the li —I was there standing talking with my dear master at the very 
tter minute about her—a little dirty scrip of paper, which a chairman had left at 
d is the door. It couldn’t any how be called a note; it looked for all the world like 
a leaf out of the very end of the Bible itself. You should have seen my master, 
> of how he fell upon his knees, and laughed and cried by turns. But he cried most, 
- be and I and Chubbs, and even Miss Belinda, as rarely shed a tear, did weep too. 


We couldn't help it, for we knew master’s sorrows must be great. In a minute 
‘le’s or two master held out the note for us to read. All written in it was this:— 
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‘ A life which, for good or evil, is bound to mine, you can save ; save it, that my 
sins may not be greater.’ There was no name to this bit o’ writing, but we 
knew it to be Miss Alice’s, though a bad pen had scratched it, dear heart. 
Well, we couldn’t make out where my master was to go, but when Chubbs 
looked outside the hall door there was a chair waiting, and all that the men 
would say—Chubbs knew they wern’t regular chairmen—was, ‘ that master 
must get in and ask no questions.’ Chubbs wanted master to take pistols, but 
the doctor’s heart was too full to think of fear.” 

“ Pistols is very proper,” remarked Mr. Chubbs, as he nudged Jonathan, 
“ when there’s fear o’ a constitootion.” 

“« Master went down Leather-lane, Holborn, he knew—” whispered the now 
almost breathless little woman—“ and all through those bad places that lead to 
Saffron-hill. At last, in what seemed to be a dark court, he was set down and 
led into a house, a a staircase, and into a miserable garret, but instead of any- 
thing like Miss Alice, was a man insensible upon a bed, young and handsome, 
though all the bad deeds of a wicked life seemed furrowed round his mouth. 
A pistol wound was on his shoulder, a worse one on his right hand and wrist, 
which, besides, was shattered and darkened by a dreadful blow. Master sent 
for medicines, dressed his wounds, and would have waited all the night, but 
when the yo man seemed coming to himself they forced master away, and 
would not, to all his entreaties and offers of money, say one word of her he 
sought. He was pushed into the same chair that had brought him; by day- 
break was home again, and from that hour master nor one of us heard more.” 

“« Master wasn’t the same after that night. All hope,” as he said, “ was gone, 
and he drooped, in spite of my dear missis, as does a new caged bird. He died 
the winter following, begging with his last breath, that missis would never, even 
in thought, be harsh to Alice, though her sins might prove even darker than 
those counted up in Scripture. Well, after this, she seemed so sad, that dear 
missis couldn’t abide it, so she gave a year’s wages, and sent all the servants 
away, excepting me and Chubbs, and shut up the house, bringing nothing here, 
four years ago, but master’s great library of books anda few pictures.” 

At this instant a bell was rung, and Mr. Chubbs, in spite of the delicacy of 
his constitution, jumped up with an alacrity that showed his heart to be in the 
service. It was Miss Apley’s bell, for her chair to be brought to the stairs’ foot. 

“ Why! why!” ceiliiga ed Mr. Flute—his hair on end with curiosity—“ I 
thought she nee — ante or—” ae oe 2 r 

“Ye see,” said Chubbs, determined to be explanatory, in spite of a warning 
look from the little woman, “ ye see she’s got Fardlow, her attorney, come 
down from London, ten nights ago, and whether he took cold—for the Fast 
Flier is uncommon slow, and there was a precious bitter wind from the Nor’- 
east—I don’t know, but as soonas he got to the Bush, he was obliged to go to 
bed, and there he has been ever since, with a might o’ doctors, and more than 
one prescription from my missis; for Lord bliss ye, she can write Latin faster 
than any schoolmaster ; so, as he’s a bit better to-night she’s a going to him, for 
he’s brought down—” 

Mr. Chubbs stopped here, for Tinkle’s “ hush!” was loud, and taking up a 
candle, opened the door of the little cosy triangular parlour, which was car- 
petted and curtained, and made comfortable to such an extent with a sofa and 
easy chairs and a buffet, and nice wer 4 drawers, and _nick-nacks, and china, 
er fi odds and ends of pictures, that for all the world it was a proper snug right- 
fashioned little nest for such a little, cosy, warm-breasted bird as Tinkle. 

As tea was by this time ended, though Mr. Ramble sighed to think that the 
little tun-bellied bottle was left on the tray not quite empty, and the company 
rose to move their chairs nearer round the fire, Jonathan observed a gaunt 
ee female, whom he knew to be Biddy the charwoman, and who performed 
all the most menial offices in Miss Apley’s quiet household, standing near a table 
in such a position as implied her having been within the room some minutes 
at least. Now Jonathan, though young, was an odd fellow—a silent fish that 
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lay mostly in deep waters—a seer that read a chapter when few might read a line 
-—one who had that rarest gift of Providence, a short tongue, and this, perhaps, 
had endeared him above all other things to young Tom Leighton, who being a 
dashing fellow, had some secrets for Jonathan to keep under lock and key. 
‘Thus it was that Jonathan read something in Biddy’s glance as Chubbs left the 
room, for the rest of the company were in a minute pretty busy listening to 
some of Mr. Ramble’s stories regarding highwaymen, a report being current 
then in Bath that several carriages and horses had been stopped of late on the 
roads round about, and as Mr. Ramble’s rolling stones of news were always 
semarkable for gathering moss by the way, the two robbers of report were 
speedily inc to seven, and might have gone on to be seventeen, had there 
been time, for addition was his favourite arithmetical rule, and had this been 
used in the concoction of a further large sum, Mr. Flute would most assuredly 
have shaken in his shoes, as did some then present, but that he was attentive to 
a more legitimate antithesis to the foregone story, namely, to the progress of 
Mr. Chubbs up stairs. 

“ There she is, dear creature,” murmured little Mrs. Tinkle, as she moved 
from the buffet with a tempting plate of oranges, “ I hope she wont take cold, 
ior she’s only got on her hood and mantle, but—” 

- “Qh, dear,” muttered the clerk, as the little worm of curiosity gave him a 
twitch, *“ how J should like to see her.” 

. “And so should I! And soshould I! And soshould I!” exclaimed one 
and all of the company, coming back logically to the — they had left. 

’ You can peep through the balustrades into the hall,” whispered the little 
Abigail, as she Tied her finger to her lip, whilst she performed the part of Gay’s 
painter. “Come along, softly, softly.” 

Though I am not in a sufficiently analytical vein just now to go abstractedly 
into the matter of original sin, as just as I am going to serve up the cream of 
iy story synthesis may be as well, I must say I think curiosity, whether it be 


a sin or a virtue, such an inborn exigent part of man’s nature, that it might be 
t 


called the very key-stone of his faculties ; one so influencing him to all that is 
pigs good, as it sometimes does to what is materially evil, that I ever view 
this little portion of frailty with an eye of mee and therefore I will not stop 
just now to anatomise the little worm that nibbled and prompted the will of 
these creamed and sugared tea-drinkers. 

Creeping as if they had to waylay a ghost, or might crush a sleeping cherub 
as holy as any haloed one in the cathedral windows, they passed one one 
from the little triangular room into a wide flagged passage, from which five 
massive oaken stairs led to the hall above. As . Tinkle cautioned each one 
to peep moderately, they ranged themselves in file, and gaped warily through 
the far-apart balustrades, soon seeing Mr. Chubbs p e down the broad 
oaken staircase a very aged woman, tall, erect, keen-faced, but by no means 
teeble in her step. She was plainly dressed in rich black satin, the only con- 
trast being her extremely white hair, combed back beneath her hood. Her 
private chair waited at the foot of the staircase, and as Chubbs bowed pro- 
foundly, and with touching respect, she stepped in with remarkable 

“ Beg pardon, mum,” spoke Chubbs, not a prickle of his hedgehog nature 
‘being now visible, “ the fowls ain’t to be done till ten, so I’m coming along.” 

“No, no,” replied Miss Belinda, as she laid her withered hand upon that 
of her old servant, “ it is not often that you and good Tinkle have a holi- 
day.” 

af Always a having ’em,” said Chubbs, “and so if you are going to bring 
home the—” ; 7 
_ “Hush! hush!” interrupted the aged lady, impatiently, “ Tinkle’s too 
talkative, I’m afraid.” 

“ But, Lord,” expostulated Chubbs, “ think o’ the highwaymen, and all that 
sort o’ thing.” 

. Pshaw t laughed Miss Belinda, “ you arc as silly as ‘Linkle, and as much a 
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baby. So goand enjoy youself, for all I shall require to-night will be choco- 
late, my lamp, and a good fire.” 

As she gave these commands she made a sign to the chairmen to move on, 
which they soon did, leaving Mr. Chubbs at the foot of the staircase. 

“ There's a sumfen in the wind by my feelins,” soliloquised Chubbs. ‘“ Yis, 
I know it, and I'd go after her, only Tinkle would no more cut them fowls 
then she would a elephant, for she did’nt know a brist from a back, till I taught 
and edicated her, as I may say.” Arrived at this conclusion, he looked up and 
saw the party from the little triangular parlour, now boldly coming forth from 
their peeping-place. Tinkle led the way to where Chubbs stood, and Mr. 
Ramble, who was considered to have a genius for pictures, strutted with Shot 
across the hall, to gaze eran 4 at a certain pictured family, who, by the fitful 
glare of the single oil-lamp that lighted the gloomy hall, were seen to be 
musical, for the reason that each individual was represented as holding a trom- 
bone, a violin, or a clarionet, larger than himself, and certainly fitted to bring 
forth mighty Titan sounds. 

At this moment Jonathan, who had not been among the performers of the 
balustrade pantomime, age a massive door on the other side of the hall, 
gave to the vision of quick-sighted Mr. Flute, a luxuriously furnished chamber, 
ighted by the broad spread blaze of a glowing fire. As the little worm gave 
a twitch of extraordinary vivacity, he stepped forward, but Jonathan very 
coolly closed the door, just as the little psalmist had come near enough to 
make the worm writhe and jump to an extent never before known. he 
returned, rather crest fallen, to where Mr. Chubbs stood, he found Mrs. Tinkle 
and her friends discussing whether it should be “ picquet, ombre, or whist :” it 
being as yet some time till supper. Whist would have been it, had not the clerk 

ut in his dissentient voice, cards being in his opinion merely the devil disguised 
in fifty-two pieces of cardboard, painted with Babylonish devices the better to 
ensnare and corrupt. As Mr. Flute was supposed to know a great deal about 
the old gentleman in his various carnal disguises from a bag wig to a cassock, 
no one disputed the point, but waited for a holier suggestion. 

“ Now sup we be humble followers in Solomon’s footsteps,” advised the 
little man in his finest holy-water-tone, for, as I have elsewhere hinted, he had 
dipped into an Englishised version of the Codex Gibsoni, and we all know from 
our own experience, as from Lord Bacon’s maxim, “ that knowledge puffeth up 
little men,” so he went on, in spite of one or two of Chubbs’s stoutest prickles, to 
talk about books, and at last — forth the promptings of the little worm, by 
suggesting that they should all go softly up stairs and see the heretical temple, 
wherein old age had raised an altar to that thing of suspicion, called by Mr. 
Chubbs, “ fig-lo-so-fi.” 

Chubbs shook his head, and the little woman looked grave, though only for a 
minute: for certain visions came forthwith to her mind of overdone fowls and 
underbaked pie, an ungarnished tartlet, an upset custard, and divers other culi- 
nary mischances ; whilst, on the other hand, could she preside over the ge 
of her little kitchen, as well as over the awkwardness of Biddy, she might dis. 
up to such a pitch of marvel, so garnish, so bedeck, that assuredly Mr. and Mrs. 
Shot's eyes would twinkle with envy. SoI show that even this little cue 
bee had a failing: like the peacock’s it lay in the matter of garniture, not of a 
tail, however, but of a dish. So, after a minute’s deliberation, she nodded an 
assent, and whilst Mr. Chubbs led the way solemnly up stairs, like a showman 
that has a prodigious wild beast to exhibit, the honey-bee tripped back again to 
the little triangular parlour, buzzing a low silvery harmony as it went on its 
way. 

4 (To be concluded in our next.) 





GERMAN POEMS, 
XELATING TO THE DEFEATS OF THE ROMANS IN GERMANY. 
TRANSLATED BY JOHN OXENFORD. 


‘Tue first of the following poems relates to an event which is said to have oc- 

: curred to the Roman General, Nero Claudius Drusus, father of the celebrated 
Germanicus. He was the most inveterate enemy of the Germans, and com- 
menced his last campaign in the year s. c. 9. Evil omens had preceded his de- 
parture from Rome, but, nevertheless, he hastened to the seat of war, attacked 
the Chatti (the present Hessians), penetrated to the country of the Suevi, and 
defeated the portion of the Suevi called the Marcomanni; then turning his 
forces against the Cherusci (the inhabitants north of the Hartz), he crossed 
(perhaps) the Weser, and made his way unimpeded to the Elbe. Here, it is 
said, a woman of more than human dimensions appeared to him, and seonsting 
him in Latin, ordered him to retreat, at the same time telling him that his deat 

’ was near at hand. oy ey had its effect, and he retreated accordingly. 
Between the Elbe and the Saal (?) he was overtaken by death, his horse havin 

accidentally fallen upon him, and fractured his thigh. The place where he died 

was called “ Scelerata,” or the accursed. Simrock, it will be observed, makes 

the prophetess appear on the banks of the Weser. 

The other poems relate to Hermann—or, as the Romans call him, Arminius 
—the great national hero of the Germans, whose memory is still held in the 
highest respect, particularly in times of foreign invasion. He makes his ap- 
pearance about eighteen years after the death of Drusus, that is to say, in a.p. 9. 
At that time the Romans had forts in the Danube, the Rhine, the Elbe, and the 
Weser; and Tiberius Nero having twice overrun the interior of Germany, 
Varus, a licentious and extortionate man, was left with three legions, to com- 
plete the subjugation of the country. Hermann, who was son and successor to 
Sigimer, chief of the Chemsci, and who had learned discipline while acting as an 
auxiliary of the Romans, was twenty-seven years of age when he performed the 
action on which his celebrity depends. He feigned friendship for Varus; and 
when the Roman ordered his army to march for the purpose of quelling an in- 
surrection, promised to meet him at a certain spot. was the Teutoburger 
wood, situated in the present district of Lippe-Detmold. Hermann certainly 
met Varus, as he had promised, but it was to attack him and his legions, as they 
were making their way in disorder a the forest, encumbered with bag- 
gage, and suffering from the inclemencies of the weather. The Roman legions, 
with the exception of a small body who escaped, were cut to pieces ; all the pri- 
soners taken alive were sacrifi on forest altars to the German gods; and 
Varus, in despair, fell upon his own sword. 

At Rome the news of this defeat produced the test. consternation, and, 
according to Suetonius, the Emperor Augustus let his beard and hair grow for 
several months, and sometimes knocked his head against the door, crying, 
“ Quintilius Varus, give me my legions again.” Every year, according to the 
same authority, he observed the day of the disaster as one of sorrow and 
mourning. 

In the year a. p. 14, the celebrated Germanicus took the command of the 
legions, and designed to penetrate into Germany by the river Ems. ‘The 
national party had in the meanwhile lagen strength. Inguiomer, a chief who 
had hitherto fought on the Roman side, joined the iot ; and Segestes, father 
of Hermann’s wife, Thusnelda, had been with difficulty saved from the attacks 
of his own tribe, because he still adhered to the invaders. The legions of Ger- 
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manicus, while they rescued Segestes, captured Thusnelda; and it is said that 
Segestes himself delivered her into their hands. She gave birth to an infant 
son during her captivity, and was reserved by Germanicus, to appear in his 
triumph at Rome. The war continued between Germanicus and Hermann; 
the patriots sustained some severe defeats, and Germany seemed once more at 
the mercy of the Romans, when the jealousy of the Emperor Tiberius (who 
had succeeded Augustus) recalled Germanicus, in a. p. 17, and the Germans 
were left to secure their independence. Hermann, after thus distinguishing 
himself as the champion of national liberty, seems to have aimed at the = 
session of absolute power among his countrymen. The people rose against him, 
and he was slain by his own relations in the year a. p. 19. 


I—DRUSUS. By Karu Simrock. 


Drusus, in the German wood, “ Slow the German is, but sure ; 
Made the Roman eagles brood, Foreign yoke he'll ne’er endure : 
While against the sacred oaks Wrapp’d in slumber he may be, 
Fell the axe, with impious strokes. God will wake him presently.” 


Conq’ring went he through the land, | Drusus heard her words reps ba 
Stood upon the Weser’s strand ; Drusus has commenced his flight ; 
Where he would have cross’d the flood, | German groves are groves of dread : 
Lo! a female figure stood. To the Rhine his host he led. 


More than human is her size ; German weapons proudly flash,* 
To the son of earth she cries— German weapons ae clash ; 

“ Fool! ambition dims thy sight ; Now he hears the jav’lin’s sound, 
Quickly turn thy foot to flight. Falls, dismounted, to the ground. 


“ Know my country’s borders lie Broken is the Roman's thigh ; 
Ever hidden from thine eye ; Thirty days and he must die : 
To life’s bound’ry thou art brought; | 'Those who Germans would enthral, 
All thy conquests come to nought. Thus by God’s own hand shall fall. 





IIl.—HERMANN. By Hans Ferprnanp Massmann. 


Old Rome, the greatest, proudest city, 
Queen of the Midland Seat was crown’d ; 
She swept her sickle without pity, 
And mow’d the nations down around. 


With freedom once the Alps were fir’d, 
And brightly glow’d each snow-crown’d head ; { 
But victims all in vain expir’d, 
The Danube’s stream was tinged with red. 
And where the Elbe, like siiver, marks 
Old Marbod’s§ bound’ry with its stream, 
Once swam a thousand blood-stained barques, 
The flood flung back the eagle’s gleam. 


And from the Rhine-stream’s triple source, 
To where its flood is lost in sand, 


* The Romans, during the retreat, are said to have seen supernatural enemies, and it 
is probably to these Simrock alludes, not to any real attack of the Germans.”—J. O. 

t+ The Mediterranean. 

+ Allusion is made to the Roman battles with the Rhotians, Dalmatians, and Panno- 
nians. 

§ Founder of the kingdom of Marcomanni. 
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And where begins the Weser’s course, 
All was to Rome a tribute-land. 


The German heart was cold and dead, 

Welsh* minions hush’d the German tongue ; 
To Osning’st hills fair Freedom fled, 

And dwelt the hurricanes among. 


The groves all echoed with her wail, 
She told her wrongs te each old oak ; 

Beneath the moonlight she was pale, 
With bitter grief her blue eye broke. 


But soon a youthful hero came, 
Enrag’d that ee he to see ; 

IIe swore by Thor and Woden’s name, 
To fight the fight of liberty. 


The land arose in wild uproar, 
Whelming the army as a flood ; 

The Forum never saw it more, 
Lost in the Teutoburger wood. 


The Emperor, who had never fail‘d 
To gain a wish, or act a part,} 

Now at the Nibelungen quail’d— 
The icy north had touch’d his heart. 


Down—down the northern cloud has pour’d 
Its rage, in Welshland’s golden plain, 
The Gothic and the V: horde 
O’er nature and o’er man must reign. 


The like was never seen before, 
The old Welsh world was doom’d to fall ; 
’Tis lost—’tis sunk for evermore, 
And Hermann rises over all ;— 


Head of another race of men, 
Leader of —s German deed, 
Sower, who sprinkled not in vain, 
With drops of blood, the new-sown seed. 


And dost thou ask what seed he sow’d, 
And how much harvest it has brought ? 
Oh, often as the sword has mow’d, 
While savage Huns and Turks have fought ;— 


Oft as for faith or liberty 

Mankind has pray’d, mankind has quail’d, 
What refuge was there—answer me— 

If German heart or faith had fail’d ? 


Now German blood and German toil 
Into the wide world’s veins have pass’d, 
And science, from her mental soil 
Springing, has gain’d her prize at last. 


* The German word “ Welsh” (Welsch), by which the Italians are designated, is re- | 
tained on account of its national character. The word “ Welshland” for Italy will be 
found lower down.—J. O. 

t The row of mountains from Detmold to Osnaburg was once called “ Osninc.”—J. O. 

}{ On his death-bed Augustus asked if he had not acted his part well. The word 
“Nibelungen” is used a little below, on the assumption that it: means an old Germanic 
race.—J. O, 
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IIL—SONG OF VICTORY AFTER THE DEFEAT OF VARUS. 
By F. G. Kuoprstocx.* 


Single Chorus. 


Sister of Cannee, Winfeld’s fight !+ 
We saw thee with waving gory hair, 
With the flame-glance of destruction, 
Floating among the bards of Walhalla. 


Hermann said : “ Victory or Death !” 
Rome said: “ Victory !” 

Threat’ning flew her eagles. 

That was the first day. 


* Conquest or Death !” began 
Their gen’ral, Hermann was still, 
But struck. The eagle flutter’d. 
That was the second day. 


Two Choruses. 
The third came. They cried: “ Flight 
or Death !” 
Flight was not granted to robbers of 
reedom, 
Not to the slayers of infants. 
This was their last day. 


Two Bards. 


None but messengers escap’d to Rome, 
The horse-hair crest turn’d backwards; 
in the dust 


IV.—THUSNELDA. 





ee the lance ; pale was their 
aCe; 
Thus came the messengers to Rome. 


In his hall sat the Emperor, 
Octavianus Cesar Augustus, 

The Penates with wine fill’d the goblet, 
To him, the greater god. 


When the tidings were heard, the Ly- 
dian ‘flute was still ; 

The greater god dash’d his brow 

Against the marble pillar: “ Varus, 

Give my my legions, Varus !” 


The conq’rors of the world now trem- 
bled 


To raise the lance 

For their fatherland; and the lot of 
death 

Roll’d among the tardy.} 


“ She has —_ ss — 

They cry, “ the goddess of vict’ry :” 

(May it "be ever so) but he cried, 
“ Varus, 

Give me my legions, Varus!” 


By Friepricu Har. 


Thusnelda in the Roman tent lies bound, 
About her is a troop of captives fair ; 
Tears glisten on the pallid cheeks around, 


And sorrow sports with their dishevell’d hair. 


Grief shrieks aloud, and fetters seem to moan; 
But on the realm of woe the trumpet’s cry 
Dares to intrude with its exulting tone ; 
All weep—Thusnelda’s eyes alone are dry. 


One hope is still reposing in her breast ; 
She thinks upon her Hermann’s glorious life ; 
She thinks upon that foeman’s friend, Segest, 
Betrayer of his blood in Hermann’s wife. 


Before the tent, thus silent and forlorn, 
She sits, and to her home directs her gaze ; 
While glimmering the hopeful light of morn 
Tints her own mountains with its ruddy rays. 


* This is a chorus, in blank verse lyrics, from one of Klopstock’s plays. 

+ Wirfeld, near Ditmold, is the probable site of the battle, which is compared to that 
of Canne, in which the Romans were defeated by the Carthaginians. 

} After the defeat of Varus, the Romans were unwilling to enlist for the German ex- 
pedition, and Augustus was obliged to enforce military service by the severest penalties. 
The figure of the goddess Victory is said to have turned her face from Germany to Rome. 
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Her bosom heaves, her eyes prophetic glow, 

Her cheek becomes suffused with noble blood ; 
She hears the waves of Weser as they flow, 

The rustle of the Teutoberger wood. 


Then up she starts, and round about her limbs 
Her flowing locks, like liquid gold, she flings; 

Forth from her lips prophetic utterance streams, 
And Germany with waken’d echoes rings. 


“Qh, do not mourn, my people, ‘n your chains, 
Though ye must bow beneath the tyrant’s might ; 
A God to punish and to save remains, 
And from all darkness breaks the morning's light. 


‘“* No race was yet by endless bondage ground ; 
A day at arrived—its fetters broke. 
No race by endless lethargy was bound ; 
A day arrived, and lo! its strength awoke. 


“ Do not despair, although your heart is torn 
By the fierce discord of your sons at home ; 
It was decreed, this anguish must be borne, 
That all might feel whence liberty must come. 


“ On ye the yoke was placed, that ye might learn 
our freedom as the highest boon to prize ; 
That darkness ye might see to day-light turn, 
Exulting in the sun, which glorifies. 


“ The day will come—'twill come that fated day, 
When round one standard all your sons shall meet ; 
Then Germany shall to her tyrant say, 
‘ Our shame is past—thy measure is complete.’ 


‘“ A day will come, when plainly shall be heard 
The cry of vengeance, as from one great breast ; 
A day, when deep despair shall find a word, 
And with the tardy gift of speech be blest. 


“ A day will come at last, when freedom’s breath 
Shall rove about your vales like gales of spring, 
Shall pierce the graves, and to your sires beneath 
The joyful tidings of your triumph bring. 
“‘ Weep not,—although in chains ye are confined, 
eep not,—there still is glory in our doom ; 
To us the solemn office is assigned 
Of teaching freedom to the race to come. 


“ What though our blood the Roman’s axe may stain, 
Though trampled by his coursers we may be ; 
To us, through all, this glory must remain, 
While slaves, we dared to hope for liberty. 


“ With those, who think like us, we still live on; 
*Tis we that sow ; when ripen’d is the seed, 
We are with those who have the battle won, 
We are with those who Germany have freed.” 


Germany heard, while thus Thusnelda spoke. 

Oh think of this when gloomy days draw near— 
Your fathers often burst the cumbrous yoke ; 

Ye bear their name,—like them in strength appear. 











A DONKEY-RIDE FROM ALEXANDRIA TO 
ROSETTA. 


My pEaR . 

You say you must hear something more from me about my doings in Egypt, 
and I am very willing to satisfy you. But the truth is, I scarcely know what 
will seem interesting to a confirmed Cockney like yourself. What do you want 
me to dilate upon? I wish you had been more precise in your inquiries. Shall 
I furnish you with some statistics? If I do ’'ma Turk. No; as you have 
not assisted my flagging ‘imagination by giving me the slightest hint of what 
you require, and as you appear to have an indiscriminate appetite for whatever 
1s Egyptian, I will tell you what happened—or rather what did not happen to 
me—not long ago, during a trip I made with my friend P—— to Rosetta; 
though I must say this is an instance of great complaisance on my part. How 
you would stare if I was to lay a positive injunction on you to send me in 
detail a regular history of your last expedition to Grevenmd’ 

Imprimis, however, our modes of conveyance are rather different here from 
those in fashion in your country. We have neither stage-coaches nor railways. 
True there are steamers on the Nile; but though they are in Feynt they are 
not of Egypt. No regular Egyptian has recourse to them. We are all 
Balaams, and ride the high ass, in whatever direction, and to whatever distance 
we may be going. Whether we are bound to Ras-et-tin or to Rosetta, to the 
Post-office or to the Lord-knows-where, we never think of any other convey- 
ances than Jackasses—Jennyasses not being approved of. They stand us in 


stead alike of cabs and trains, of omnibuses and locomotives. Whether we are 
going a thousand yards or a thousand miles it is all one. 


ad remained for some time in the humid climate of Alexandria, alternately 
perspiring and drying again, until at length I was perfectly fatigued with that 
mode of existence, and began to feel a great desire for some variety or other. 
It is surely no unequivocal sign of an inconstant disposition to wish to be 
relieved for a while from perpetually putting on clean shirts! I frankly con- 
fess, therefore, that I was not at all displeased, when one morning P——’s face 
and the rest of him called upon me in the midst of my studies of Arabic, and 
I found my grammar snatched out of my hand, and a Manilla put in its place, 
and heard myself requested to take into my merciful consideration the pro- 
posal about to be made. I deliberately lighted my weed, and signified my 
willingness to listen with the greatest possible attention to anything reasonable. 
This was rather a poser, for after the first ebullition of energy was over, it 
turned out that he had really no pro at all tomake, but had merely rushed 
over to me, in the climax of a dreadful fit of ennui, probably to save himself 
from committing suicide. I felt honoured by the preference he gave me, and 
disposed to assent to any suggestion. But the only clear idea he seemed to 
have was, that it was necessary to do something, to go somewhere; in which, 
as I had yawned at least a dozen times that morning, I heartily agreed with 
him. e sat for about a quarter of an hour in a state of desperate dulness, 
looking out for an original idea athwart the clouds of smoke which rolled 
from between our lips. At length it was surmised that inspiration was more 
likely to emerge from the smoke of a shisheh than from a cheroot; so the 
necessary orders were given, and Sitt Madoula, my worthy landlady, soon came 
stumping into the room on her stilt-like shoes, all grins and smiles, inhaling 
the first fragrant whiffs of the first shisheh. As soon as P—— was possessed 
of this luxurious stimulant, his ideas began to arrange: themselves in proper 
order, and by the time that I also was provided, he suggested that we might 
possibly undertake a journey. 
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I looked upon him immediately as a genius. For my own part, it would 
have been —_— em ere I shoul thes rn capable of so much intellectual 
exertion ; but the clue once given idea followed idea, and — suggestion, 
with perfect preg 7 brilliancy, and at length we soberly resolved to make 
a start for Rosetta—Aboukir being too near, and Thebes too far for the 
occasion. 

There was no time to lose—so we immediately sallied forth, ordered donkeys 
for five o’clock, procured a teskereh, and proceeded to make the other’ indis- 
— preparations. A small basket containing some bottles of wine and a 

ask of brandy, with bread-and-cheese, and a fair supply of tobacco, con- 

stituted our whole lu €; sO we were not overburdened with work that 
afternoon. At five o'clock precisely we mounted, and galloped across the 
“plain,” or great square of Alexandria, giving a farewell wink to a stout 
gentleman who aoa smoking a cigar before a spacious portal, and seemed 
rather puzzled at our sudden appearance in the character of travellers. 

At the Rosetta gate Mohammed, alias Bob, suggested that a few young 
onions, which a bint was exposing for sale, would give a relish to our supper, 
and we accordingly laid in a supply, and then off we went “cluttering like 
hey-go mad” over the draw-bridges into the desert. Having passed the ravine- 
like road leading across the enormous heap of rubbish that still lies to the 
east of Alexandria, we left our cricket-ground to the left, a cluster of 
at some distance to the right, and got into Ibrahim Pasha’s grounds. Here we 
overtook about a dozen donkeys and mules, ridden by fat Turks, Arabs, 
and Levantines, embedded in carpets and saddle-bags, bound for the same 
destination as ourselves, and having a soldier, unarmed, dirty, and out at heels, 
as a guard. We should have joined company but their motions were so terribl 
slow and sedate, and our animals so frisky, that we invoked peace upon their 
heads, and left them in the rear. In about an hour we got to the extremity of 
the Grove of Ramleh, and sat down to discuss bread-and-cheese, and onions, 
and a bottle of wine. We were so long about this operation, and the succeed 


ing Pipe, that the native travellers passed us, and got on ahead, so that th 
had disappeared on the horizon of the dead level across which our 

lay. To be sure the sun had set, and we could not see very far. Still we 
were not particularly anxious for their society, except that Mahommed and 
Derweesh: were beginning already to talk of the difficulty of finding the road at 
night. They had both previously performed the journey; but long: before, 
when we 4 were little boys, and did not seem at all confident of their geographi- 


cal know . However, the worst that could happen was, that we should lose 
our way, and be swallowed up in the mud or the quicksands; so we determined 
to take our chance, and started off, sometimes riding, sometimes walking, into 
the great plain, or rather half-dry bed of a lake which lay before us. Night 
soon thickened, and the palm-trees that stretched along the coast, and served us 
steer by, faded from our view. There would have been a moon, but heavy 
clouds were driving athwart the heavens, and allowed se an occasional sickly 
gleam to fall upon the desert. Presently we discovered that the track had 
disappeared, and that we were moving in anything but a straight direction. 
Sometimes the ground gave unequivocal symptoms of bog and quagmire. So 
there was a halt and a consultation. Should we return; or should we proceed ? 
The doubt was superfluous and impertinent, for we did not know exactly | 
which we were doing. At least the boys did not, they gave up the business 
at once as a bad job, and seemed inclined to encamp for the night. 

I would not stand that, however, and after due reflection and examination 
of the stars, constituted myself as guide to the party. After moving some 
time a fire appeared to our left, much above the level of the ground on which 
we stood, and we soon discovered in the distance the dim form of a Bedaween 
tent, revealed by the glare of a bright flame that rose between it and some 
tall black trunks of trees, that seemed to shoot up like columns to an indefinite 
distance in the air. Presently clumps of bushes obstructed the path, and we 
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soon found ourselves among the melon-beds and palms, that we knew occurred 
at the place where the road or path to Aboukir makes a turn round the grove 
and sand hills to the left, whilst the ordinary way to Rosetta strikes into the 
= to the right. ‘Though some time had been lost, therefore, we were not so 
ar wrong after all. Yet it was proposed to send one of the boys to make 
inquiries of the people who had kindled the fire that had attracted our notice. 
They objected, however, to this proceeding, vowing that syne should induce 
them to trust themselves unprotected by Europeans in the hands of the Arabs, 
as they call the Bedaweens. They spoke in a low voice, as if afraid of attract- 
ing attention, and seriously advised us not to have cores to. do with such 
people, but to go our way, and take the chance of finding the road. At this 
moment one of our asses, more courageous than his masters, lifted up his 
sonorous voice, and sent a convulsive all sounding over the desert. A response 
from the tent on the sand hill, and a counter bray from both our animals, 
effectually alarmed Bob and Derweesh, who interrupted the conversation by a 
volley of blows, and began urging on the socially-disposed brutes towards the 
centre of the vast and gloomy plain that stretched ahead. In a few minutes 
we lost sight of the fire—doubtless concealed by trees or some koom of sand— 
and after moving over some rough ground, interspersed with low bushes, soon 
got into the low level expanse that at some seasons of the year is converted 
rtly into a lake, partly into a bog, and is marked in the maps as Lake 
iidich. Knowing pretty well the general direction, we pushed ra- 
pidly on, now and then falling into the tracks of former travellers, deeply 
eft in the moister parts of the ground. Once we could not avoid moving in 
a circle, and returning to our own track; but this mistake was not repeated, 
as we spread wide over the ground, carefully studied our direction, and . 
sought out the track. There was no danger of our losing each other, as we 
were each perpetually provided with a cigar, which, being aggravated into 
fierce combustion by the wind, lighted up our noses, and produced something 
of the effect of a Bude light. As we advanced, we became at first extremely 
perplexed by the immense numbers of beaten paths that occurred, pasar | one 
another at right angles; but when it occurred to us that these were made by 
the garrison of Aboukir, crossing in the direction of the Mahmoudiyeh, the 
served to assist us in maintaining the right direction. At length, however, all 
these aids ceased, and we entered upon a tract of land covered with a slight 
salt efflorescence, and evidently becoming more and more moist and marshy as we 
proceeded. There appeared now some danger that we were getting among the 
quagmires, and, pulling up, I inquired of my companion if he had a mind to 
share the fate of the Lord of Ravenswood ? P—— replied that he was blessed 
if he had; and we both agreed that, considering we were mounted on asses, 
our death in such a manner would be very far from producing a romantic 
effect in the European journals. A moment's silence succeeded ; at the end of 
which I could dimly see P—’s head thrown back, and a bulky instrument 
eryrey towards the stars. I knew very well that my friend had a fine nose, 
ut the thought even that we were in the land of mirage did not reconcile me 
to that explanation of the phenomenon. It then occurred to me that he was 
just bringing some long-concealed accomplishment to bear, and was taking ob- 
servations of the stars, in order to find our path. As, however, his astronomi- 


cal studies appeared to be unduly protracted, I approached, and found, to my 
surprise, that he was taking a long embrace of the brandy flask! I instantly 
asserted my claim also to be scientific, and endeavoured tad laudably to take 


the altitude of Orion or Aldoboran—I don’t know which—for my ideas of as- 
oeuey, were sadly confused by the only lecture I ever heard upon the 
subject. 

When we had thus fortified our inner man—not without communicating a 
small nip to our nervous followers, who seemed to regret having fled from the 
jaws of the Bedaweens into the too hospitable bosom of the bog, and whose 
religious prejudices were laid aside for a more proper opportunity—when, I say, 
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we had thus given a fillip to our energies, we made up our minds to proceed 
cautiously onward. The cold was increasing every moment, from which we 
inferred our proximity to the sea; and the wind blew so sharply over that vast 
level expanse, that we had great difficulty in getting up lights for our cigars. 
Having succeeded, however, in doing so under the shelter of a donkey, we 
pushed onward, and at length had the satisfaction of observing a tall object 
ahead, a little to our right, just appearing in the dim light. This we supposed 
might be one of the Martello towers, and which we knew lined the coast of 
Aboukir Bay, so we advanced with more confidence, and soon fell into a hard 
though narrow path, which evidently ran along a slightly elevated piece of 
ground, for on either side was an expanse of mud and slush. After proceeding 
some time, we found that the object that had attracted our attention seemed no 
nearer than before, but changed its character, now wearing the appearance of a 
house, now of a tree, now of a palm-clump. For about a quarter of an hour it 
still occupied the same relative position, whereupon Derweesh suggested that it 
might be an Efreet going before us to lure us to destruction. This would have 
been extremely probable, but for the presence of the path. At any rate, we 
resolved to push on more rapidly, and ascertain the truth. * Sookh !” said I to 
my donkey. “ Yalla!” cried P——. “ Qawam!” shouted I. “ Emshee!” added 
P All which words as then used may be held to be equivalent to the Irish 
expression, “ Get on wid you, you lazy brutes!” The boys hereupon suggested 
that the loitering animals were the property of infidels, pigs, dogs, and Jews, 
without reflecting that they were thereby vilifying themselves or their masters. 
By these means we managed to get on a little faster, and soon found that we 
had been following in the rear of a string of three camels, on the back of one 
of which a man was sleeping, whilst a little boy walked ahead, leading the first 
by a string. We now learned that though not exactly in the right track, we 
were making straight for the bay ; and, continuing accordingly at our rapid pace, 
we left the camels far behind us, and at length heard the distant rustling of 
the waves upon the beach. We also really descried at length one of the - 
tello towers looming in the distance ahead; and when we thought we were 


sufficiently near the sea, turned off to the right; and Sealing, S27 pretty certain 


of the road, made in the direction of the next tower, which could now be 
clearly distinguished. Advancing without much caution to its immediate 
neigh wiped, we suddenly found ourselves sinking into a regular swamp, 
from which we with difficulty escaped to terra-firma, only to find ourselves, 
however, surrounded on all sides by reedy pools and patches of quagmire. 
The sky had once more become completely overcast, and we could not see 
anysning distinctly but the ground on which we trod. Behind us stretched a 
seemingly interminable plain, without a single inequality to strike the eye— 
the presence of which, indeed, we could rather guess than discover ; for it 
resembled a gulf of darkness more than anything else. Before us we could 
only make out the dark form of a massive tower relieved against the sky, 
whilst the horizon was formed by what appeared to be a black bank stretching 
to the right and left immediately beyond. Over this came the sound of the 
ceaseless dashing of the sea. Our position was by no means comfortable: for 
we seemed to be on all sides encompassed with bog ; and the boys, although 
they went beating about, failed in discovering even the path by which we had 
penetrated thus far. At length there was a loud barking of dogs, and a sound 
of human voices. The little garrison, canine as well as human, were on the 
alert; and presently a voice came struggling to us amidst the gusts of 
wind, inquiring what we did prowling about there. It now appeared that we 
were not far from the bridge over the moat encircling the enclosure in which 
the tower rises; and the sentry, taking up the a shouted to us to stand 
and explain our intentions, all the more fiercely, doubtless, for having allowed 
us to approach so near unobserved. We replied that we were benighted, way- 
seeking travellers ; and managed, with some trouble, to extract a few directions 
by which we were enabled to scramble out of our disagreeable fix, and get into 
s 
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the proper track, which runs along between the Martello towers and the dyke 
raised of old, to resist the encroachments of the sea. 

This dyke extends along the western side of the Bay of Aboukir for many 
miles, and has been constantly renewed and patched. In many places it is 
double, and even treble, new pieces having been erected inside where the outer 
portion had been ruined by the incessant attacks of the waves. It is, con- 
sequently, at present very irregular ; but originally consisted of one wall of 
stone, seven or eight feet broad, and about as many high. We walked along 
the top, leaving the lake or plain here covered with patches of water to the 
right, and the ruined outer dyke, and the surf, and the wide rolling surface of the 
bay to our left. Our ye gra now was rapid ; but when we had passed another 
tower, we were compelled to descend again to the plain, and presently found it 
necessary to cross the dyke, which seemed to take an inland direction, and go 
down across a heavy accumulation of sand to the immediate borders of the sea. 
The land has here gained a considerable nook ; but we came at last to the wall 
again, and another tower; and found that Galis Bey had undertaken an 
extension of the dyke, which he was carrying on in a straight line towards the 
bottom of the bay. There were several jetties here, with ous St alongside, 
laden with white stone, I believe, from the quarries of El-Helcalo. A party of 
workmen were sleeping under the lee of the wall; and there being a trough of 
water near, we gave our donkeys to drink. But this appears to have been a 
profanation ; for a giant Berberi rose up, and, with many imprecations, drove 
the thirsty brutes away. On we went, speculating whether M. Galis had any 
military ideas in connection with the new wall; which I was afterwards told 
was intended to serve as a road for a corps of flying artillery to co-operate with 
the line of forts or Martello towers, against any force that might attempt to - 
effect a landing in boats. 

Having at length left the dyke behind us, we got upon a track covered with 
hillocks of very heavy sand, which compelled us once more to go down to the 
edge of the water, where the sand was to 9 certain extent bound by the mois- 
ture, and enabled the donkeys to find a comparatively firm footing. We were 

uietly jossing along, in pleasant anticipation of arriving before long at the 
Maiidia , and resting for awhile, when a loud shouting among the sand hills to 
our right attracted our attention, and presently we saw a number of men 
running towards us armed with long clubs. Being quite unprepared to resist 
an attack, we halted and awaited their coming up; and soon understood from 
the exclamations of our attendant boys that they had endeavoured to pass the 
station, at which it is usual to show the teskereh, permit or port of which I 
have already spoken, without going through the accustomed formalities. Pre- 
sently we were surrounded, and compelled amidst noisy remonstrances to retrace 
our steps to the little stone-hut among the sand-hills. Here there was a small 
altercation. The paper was perfectly en regle—there was no objection on that 
score. But we had endeavoured to pass without exhibiting it; and, therefore, 
an alternative was hinted at: either our boys would be stopped and sent back 
to Alexandria, or we must purchase their immunity with a backsheesh. We, 
as Europeans, were perfectly free to move in any direction we pleased, the 
teskereh system having been introduced simply for the Fe me of trammelling 
and watching the movements of the Arab population. It has been carried to so 
great an extent at length by the “ enlightened” Egyptian government, that it is 
almost impossible for a native to pass from one village to another across the 
fields without a permit. The country is thus reduced to the condition of a 
dungeon with many cells; and though the fellah does sometimes venture on 
contravening the orders of his paternal rulers, in order to visit a friend or re- 
lation in a neighbouring palm-grove, he always does so at the imminent risk, 
especially if he prolong his stay during a night, not only of dying under the 
= an but of sending his host and the sheikh of the place to the naboot 
or the eys. 

We had deteteaida before hand to resist any attempt at exacting money—as 
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it seemed to us rather hard to pay for the inconvenience of being stopped at 
this desolate place ; and so having sent in our scrap of paper for inspection by 
the head of the post, who sat inside the hut, we insisted on the whole party 
being immediately allowed to proceed. After some altercation we were told to 
go on, after having bartered some cigars for a glass of water ; and, accordingly, - 
we resumed our ride—the boys indulging in the accustomed abuse of the 
official people, and chuckling at their being disappointed with reference to the 
backsheesh. 

For some time we continued to move along the sea shore; but at length 
turned a little inland on the look out for the telegraph station on the Maidieh, 
which is considered as the half-way house to Rosetta. We were pretty tired 
by this time—donkeys and all; and the ride among the sand-hills seemed very 
long. At last, however, we saw a few clumps of palm-trees, and soon after- 
wards distinguished the expected halting-place itself. A considerable group of 
horses, mules, and donkeys, congregated on the side of the hill, announced the 
on of a large party of travellers, some going to, some returning from 

tta. Several of them had obtained admission to the tower, whilst others 
were crowded together under its lee. We took our station amongst the latter, 
and were glad of the protection we enjoyed, for the wind from the sea blew by 
this time strong and cold. 

The Telegraph Tower is situated on the summit of a considerable hillock, the 
sides of which are covered by driftedsand. It overlooks the creek or channel, by 
which alone the sea now communicates with the lakes of Edko, Maiidieh, and 
Mareotis ; with the last by percolation, as the dyke along which the Mab- 
moudiyeh-canal runs prevents the direct passage of the waters. All the ma 
appear to give very confused and contradictory representations of how “ the 
land lies” in these parts ; and, I have no doubt, that constant mutations occur. 
On all occasions on which I have passed the Maiidieh or “Ferry,” the darkness of 
night has prevented me from making proper observations. From our halting 
ground the channel I have mentioned could be traced winding along at our feet, 
but we could only dimly discover the sea and the lake at either end. On the 
other side were the ruins of the caravanserai, mentioned by former travellers. 

We sat down, as I have said, alongside the group of travellers, and pro- 
ceeded to make ourselves comfortable. Pipes were soon lighted, and wine and 
brandy displayed. At this there was a gradual lull in the animated conver- 
sation that was taking place, and we saw several long beards, and several pairs of 
fiery eyes turned in our direction. Do not imagine, however, that this significd 
Muslim wrath. Far from it. Every man Jack of them would have solicited 
a draught had it not been for fear of the others. However, we thought it in- 
cumbent upon us to be polite, so we inquired if any gentleman, young or old, 
would join us. 

“ Mashallah !” exclaimed a green-turbaned individual, whose eyes, shining 
like live coals, had been glaring at the bottles ever since their appearance. 
“ Mashallah!” ejaculated the rest of the party. 

We pressed the point, but they indignantly refused, and I must confess that 
in proportion as they became compromised to total abstinence, we grew more 
hospitable and generous. At length, however, fearing we might anger them, 
we held our peace, and the man with the green turban made a long speech on 
the virtues of sobriety, interrupted every now and then by the approving 
“ Ullahs!” of his companions. : 

The subject then dropped, and we discussed the question as to whether we 
should endeavour to sleep, or be satisfied with merely reposing awhile. The 
latter course of proceeding was deemed the more —_ as we should have 
plenty of time for rest, we thought, at Rosetta. Our boys, and probably the 
donkeys, would have preferred a longer halt ; but interests always clash in 
this world, and we determined that ours should prevail. 

I was comfortably smoking my fourth pipe, when Green Turban, whose eyes 
had become awfully bright, got up and sidling quietly towards us, sat himself 
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down close at hand. Presently he grunted to attract my attention, and seeing 
that I looked up, went through a very expressive pantomime, by which I un- 
derstood that he wanted to taste our brandy on the sly. 

“ Mashallah!” quoth I to myself, “ here is the chief bigot, the most corrupt ; 


- asin Europe, so in Egypt. Allah Kerim. God is merciful!” 


I poured out a good sup of brandy, and placed it as unobserved as I could 
by Gram Turban’s side. He now began to talk on general subjects, and in an 
affectedly indifferent tone, in order to lull the suspicions of his neighbours, who 
might have guessed, from the colour of his head-dress, what he was about, for 
the “ descendants of the Prophet” bear a very bad reputation in the East. I 
was expecting him every moment to turn aside and swallow the potent 
draught, and became at length quite impatient, as we had only one tin cup, 
and wanted to indulge a little ourselves. But the old gentleman seemed in no 
hurry to gratify his appetite; sitting quietly biding his time, and making polite 
offers of his pipe to every one. At last he could stand it no longer, but getting 
up, carried the cup behind the tower, and disposed of its contents at one 
draught. I will add, that from what I have seen, I think that two out of 
every three of the Egyptians will indulge in spirits when they can do so pri- 
vately ; whilst the Bedaweens, almost to a man, will do so. 

We rested rather more than an hour, and then once again got under weigh, 
said good bye to Green Turban and the others, and descended towards the 
water. It was a dim, ill-defined channel we had to cross, with level banks, 
besprinkled with pools; a low expanse of sand faded away in the half-darkness 
beyond ; the moon shone palely from behind our backs through a veil of 
fleecy clouds; to the right seemed a lake, or a mist—a sort of vague, unsub-° 
stantial distance mingling with the sky ; to the left rolled the opaque expanse 
of the Mediterranean, the waves of which came sliding up the shallow slope 
which forms the bottom of the Bay of Aboukir, and sent a trembling ripple 
into all the nooks of the winding channel. We soon approached the edge, and 
found a large boat, with the men asleep at the bottom. A few shouts and pokes 
in the ribs roused them ; and they set to work hoisting the two donkeys into the 
merkeb, which done, we pushed off, and Charon and his man soon carried us 
over this Styx. 

Going down again close to the edge of the sea we moved on, our donkeys 
shying every now and then from the advancing waves. The scene, though it 
gave rise, from its loneliness and from the very darkness that brooded around, 
to feelings of romance, could scarcely be called romantic in itself. In fact, 
beyond the faintly-defined forms of a few sand-hills on one hand, and a circum- 
scribed expanse of foaming and flashing waves on the other, with a sky heavy 
with clouds, and a muffled moon, there was nothing to be seen. We had, there- 
fore, little to attract our attention, save the multitudes of small crabs that were 
taking their midnight walk upon the beach, and, rushing down towards the 
water as we approached, were caught up, and, as it were, devoured, by the 
advancing waves. I never saw so many of these hideous little things in my 
life; for nearly twenty miles they kept continually glancing under the noses of 
our donkeys. Several, too late to accompany their prudent comrades, ran a 
little way inland, and pulled up in some hole or other, evidently with the 
comically cunning idea of being mistaken for stones. Our boys had a great 
horror of treading upon them; they are considered impure, and are never 
eaten. I thought they looked like the ghosts of spiders. There must have 
been millions of them. 

Another thing there was to attract our attention, namely, the ceaseless re- 
sounding of the sea—not, I mean, as it splashed upon the sand, but out far 
away from the shore,—when the clashing of its troubled waters, the breaking 
of innumerable waves, made up a sound like the voice of a distant multitude 
alternately shouting and murmuring. 

After a considerable ride, P—— began to feel sleepy, as I could plainly 
discover ; for on various occasions his nose very nearly touched the neck of his 
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donkey, whereupon he would start, regain his upright position, rub his eyes, 
give me a cheering “holloo!” ask me if I was salubrious, assure me of the 
perfect state of his health, and so on. In a few minutes, however, his vivacity 
would subside, and he would be again endeavouring to make a pillow of his 
monture’s mane. This appeared at first very absurd to me; but I soon found 
myself yielding to the same influence, and nodding most tremendously. At 
length a loud exclamation and a splash aroused me in time to behold my friend 
P— sprawling in the water, but wide awake. Having recovered himself 
just in time to escape a great curling wave that was coming up, he proposed a 
council of war; and we deliberated as to the expediency of seeking out a 
sheltered place among the sand-hills, in order to have an hour's sleep. As 
both of us were very top-heavy by this time, we soon came to an agreement, 
and were not long in selecting what we considered an appropriate spot. So 
we halted and lay down, after indulging in a pipe but the cold was so intense, 
that for my part I could not sleep a wink, although we adopted the precaution 
of covering ourselves all over completely with sand. I to fear, also, that 
my companion might suffer from sleeping in such a situation; so I roused him 
up, and, after a little more discussion, we resolved to push on, much to the 
disgust of the donkey-boys, who had already progressed some distance into the 
land of Somnus. 

We soon passed another telegraph-station, and would have rested there, but, 
after knocking at the door for some time, convinced ourselves that it was 
abandoned. e man, in fact, had gone to pass the night at the village of 
Edko, the minaret of which rising above a grove of palm-trees at some distance 
inland, caught the last rays of the now unclouded moon, as it set upon the Bay 
of Aboukir, leaving us very shortly in utter darkness. Proceeding, chiefly on 
foot, for a long time, we passed some boats drawn up high on the beach, and 
smoked a pipe within their hospitable shelter. We now began to look out for 
the first of the line of pillars which marks the road across the desert, but 
without much hope of being able to descry it, as we could do little more than see 
the ground en which we were treading, and the very vague outline of the 
sand hills. In this uncertain way we proceeded, it seemed, for several hours, 
discussing the probability of our being swallowed up in the quick sands if we 
passed the proper turning-off point, until at length the day began to dawn, and 
we beheld a dark object aheok he appearance of which afforded us some scope 
for speculation. At times we thought it was a rock, at others, a boat; some- 
times we said it might be the trunk of a large palm tree, several of which, in- 
deed, lay around, ieee been brought down by the Nile, and ultimately 
thrown upon the shore. At length, as the light increased, and the distance di- 
minished, we discovered the hull of a good-sized English brig, that had evidently 
been cast upon the shore, without suffering any material damage. Her boats 
were drawn upon the dry land, and several tents had been erected with sail- 
cloth, &c. Her name was the Indus, but the only information almost which we 
could extract from her surly crew was, that they were from London, had been 
lying there some time, and expected to go off shortly, which they did. 

Sunrise disclosed to us the fact that we had passed. the first pillar by above a 
mile, and we could trace the whole line crossing the desert diagonally towards 
Rosetta, the minarets of which we could descry above a grove of palm trees, 
that seemed to extend from the mouth of the river as far inland almost as we 
could see. The horizon south was bounded by a range of lofty sand-hills. 
We made our way across the heavy sand to the nearest of the pillars, which 
are of brick, and fourteen in number. In the‘centre is a little fountain, sup- 
plied daily with water from Rosetta, for the use of travellers. We were right 
glad of a draught; after indulging in which, we toiled slowly across the desert 
which is now smooth, now covered with hillocks raised by the wind, and reached 
at length those enormous piles of sand, studded with date trees, which surround 
Rosetta, and in many instances have scaled the walls, and rolled into the streets. 
We were now at the end of our journey; and I am at the end of my letter-— 
Adieu. Yours, &c., EFFENDIL 














DEATH CLUBS. 
By WILLIAM HEARD HILLYARD. 





“ Look here, upon this picture, and on this.” —SHAKESPEARE. 





Ir is said that strong-minded men require a gristly food for their mental 
aliment, and that the ostrich capacities of their literary appetites luxuriate only 
on the bone and muscle of composition ; eschewing the vesture of superficial 
prolixity ; as it were scooping out the pith of the literary pasty, and rejecting 
the circumjacent structure and embellishments as irrelevant matter, and innu- 
tritious pabulum. I desire, then, all hard-minded readers to look to the edge 
of their dental organs, and accumulate their acetic solvents, while I present 
them with a few home-wrought, iron truths, by way of luncheon, for their 
cerebral digestion. 

“Through tattered clothes small vices do appear; robes and furred gowns, 
hide all,” observed a man who pretty well understood human nature, and 
neither required the lantern of the cynic, nor the lens of him of Tuscany to 
detect truth, and reveal hypocrisy. 

Now, we have in this country of ours two legalised sources of crime, which 
no Diogenes that I yet know of has brought the bull’s-eye of his lash upon. 
Two very legitimate murder clubs. Nay, nay! no false modesty; no 
squeamish pshaw! if you please; but “hear me for my cause, and be patient, 
that you may hear.” 

These two excellent institutions, the rich man’s murder club, and the poor 
man’s also, may, indeed, go by different names; but what of that, while they 
agree in purpose! The former, of course, is opulent, and consequently 
honourable ; the latter poor, and as a natural sequence paltry. These societies, 
where ready charters are held out for crime—with that subterfuge with which 
we gloss over unpalatable truths—are denominated, in the first instance, by the 
appellation of an Insurance Office ; and in the other, with the less euphonious 
significance of a Burying Club. 

The one, a little chandlery, where a poor, ignorant wretch hucksters a life or 
two, dabbling in individual deaths in a beggarly system of retail ; — 
thereto by the probable enjoyment of a week’s low riot in a pot-house ; or if— 
as Heaven knows best—a Sten virtue looks below the crime, perhaps to pay 
the exacted rent, or threatened bill, for a few unsettled loaves of bread, out of 
the bonus of his guilt. 

The other, a splendid scheme; where, as on Mart, honourable men buy 
shares, and count on noble premiums for the wholesale hundreds whom their 
avarice preconsigns to death. But, as worthy Touchstone says, “ Instance, 
briefly, come instance!” 

Reader, permit me to conduct you a few roods over this wide, bleak common, 
or, as it is called in the language of the country, forest. Yonder, in one of the 
natural hollows of this in summer Libyan waste, you may descry a miserable 
hut, which the landlord calls a cottage. You can perceive from this distance, 
that the roof in many places has fallen in, and that more than half of the 
earthern chimney has crumbled away ; that the windows are small and patched. 
So put up your umbrella;—now button your Macintosh over your warm 
clothing, for remember “* Wind and rain beats dark December.” Come, let us 
brave the wintry gust, and enter this Englishman's castle. So, we are at the 
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door. I will open it, for I am acquainted with the art of lifting it. It has but 
one hinge ;—no matter. Now we are under the roof, and let us look about. 

The floor is earth, hard, and uneven, and full of holes; through the broken 
thatch the rain drips down the clay walls, and stands like a dead-sweat on the 
fenny sides of the dwelling. A broken table, stool, and chair, with a quaint old 
chest for cupboard and wardrobe, constitutes the furniture; upon that worm- 
eaten shelf over the fire-place you see the culinary and domestic implements. 
You observe the fire is out, yk the wood ashes soaked by the rain that has 
fallen down the wide chimney shows that it has not been lighted to-day. You 
say you are sick ?—but stop, I pray you;—make use of your eyes;—'tis an 
Englishman’s boast to do nothing by halves. Stay! is there not something 
we have omitted in that corner ?—the light is so imperfect through those 
stuffed frames it is at first difficult to see. I thought so. Look! it is a bed, 
a shake-down, and on it lies a man—a sick, a dying man, with nothing 
between his aching limbs and the damp earth but some old chaff and musty 
straw. See how he shakes as he draws the drugget higher over his ears, to 
shield his head from the sharp wind that rushes through the fractured walls, and 
cuts his attenuated frame like knives. Come, let us leave him; the dying man 
would sleep, perhaps—God only knows—the broken-hearted man rae 
Tread softly, a friend, and let us go; and, hark ye! in your ear,—his wife 
is murdering him for the twelve pounds the club allows to bury him! Pooh, 
pooh! nonsense! By the light of Heaven, ’tis true! I'll tell you how it 
chanced. Look you, every knot I put upon this string shortens its length, and 
harrows up the cord ; so, one by one, the ills of life contract and harden up 
the soul, till it becomes a knotted viper, disfigured in itself, and dangerous 
when provoked to use. Here is the application. 

That poor wretch whom we have left was heretofore a healthy and indus- 
trious labourer ; poor enough, ’tis true, but with sufficiency to feed his wife and 
the little dears who called him father. His sire’s had been no better lot—nay, 
not so good, and though poverty sometimes pinched close when frost set in, and 
the hard field refused the plough, yet the thaw would come, and, though ’twas 
bitter cold, he still could work. These were expected evils, and, therefore, tri- 
vial grief that one blessed Peep from Heaven's beneficence could dispel, and, as 
I said, he was contented, and in his jocund health became a member of a friendly 
club—a fashion then and still with poverty, that ever draws example from the 
rich. A club’s a club, though in the Atheneum or the Artichoke; the differ- 
ence is in the manner only. But at last sickness came, prostrating, mind- 
crushing disease, hopeless affliction. Week by week the miserable household 
drew out existence on the downward scale of club allowance, till gaunt hun- 
ger, kept ravenous on half-a-crown a week, stared through their wolfish 
eyes and haggard cheeks. And woe succeeded woe, changing the very tone of 
voice and manner of endearment into petulant murmur and querulous com- 
plaint : the transition is most easy under privation’s daily chastisement. Hun- 
ger and withering penury did the rest, and made the wife desire what, twelve 
months back, she would have trembled but to think of—her husband’s death. 
Starvation rent the last frail filament of enduring love from her once devoted 
and true woman’s heart. 

Lingering on life, he was a daily misery : his death would bring a fortune to 
his famished little ones and wife. I tell you, sir, sufficient cold will freeze the 
dullest metal, and is not human blood, the warm current of life’s stream, as sus- 
ceptible as inert matter? Will not man’s affection stagnate under the palsyin 
potency of the world’s bitter and destroying winter? Ay, truly, it will, an 
break down barriers on the soul set up by the great hand of God himself. 

Well may affluence exclaim with Lear, in the first rough sip of his calamity, 

 O, I have ta’en too little care of this.” 
“Goto! ‘Take physic, pomp!” 


Povyerty’s sharp draught, suffer its griping agonies, then tread home, and in 
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that bettered nature throw off thy superflux to them who suffer in one life ages 
of misery. Vice is in the blood of poverty and ignorance, and springs from it 
rolific as fungi from corrupting matter: this is the rule. Evil from affluence 
is the exception, from perverted nature. Do you hear? Hark again! Count 
three ; yes, thrice three. "Tis a man’s knell! The poor wretch is dead. She 
has just given him his last and stronger dose of laudanum that, under the mask 
of soothing cordial self-taught vice cheats life with, and the long-anticipated 
one wakes no surprise but on the struck wind that bears the muffled news to 
eaven. 

Go to the club on Saturday, and you will see with what a hectic cheek and 
trembling hand the murderess- wife receivgs the twelve-pound wages of her guilt. 
I tell you, sir, the fee held out upon the member’s death was the motive that, 
stimulated by wailing children, and the sharp spur of gnawing hunger, induced 
the once tender wife to abrogate that Promethean spark from heaven—love, and 
act the tigress, when she destroys the dam to feed her cubs. Nay, there are 
cases thick on record where infants have had their senses ravelled up, that 
depraved mothers and inhuman fathers might clutch the golden recompense, 
for there are clubs like Derby sweeps, where babies may be entered for the race 
to heaven, where fathers speculate on children, and dear friends invest their 
crowns on invalided relatives, to whom a purposed bit of orange-peel may prove 
as fatal as the Lethean chalice of the wife. 

Why, 'tis notorious that the poor scrupulously keep up their payments to 
these lotteries of life, where death’s the prize ; while to the many medical soci-. 
eties to which they are amenable for daily succour they are as glaringly remiss, 
neglecting the means whereby they keep in life, and expending their little 
means on the more contingent chance of death. Does this speak nothing? Is 
there no voice here ?—is there not below this fact some motive deeper than sur- 
mise can pluck out of the mystery? Truly, some iron hand must grapple at 
the throat of this mischief ere it strangle the harmony of society. 

But come, look on this other picture. 

You are right, it is a sea-port, full of life, clamour, and confusion: out of 
the wood of masts and spars, and intricate bewilderment of gear we have 
selected one newly-furbished vessel,—a perfect harlot, sir, who under her 
painted mask is a very maelstrom of vice. Lend me your hand, and I will help 
you to her deck, where you may safely rest a moment: though trust me I am 
not yet black enough in heart to leave you there. So, we have found a spot 
apart. <A goodly ship, you say! Patience, I will be your Asmodeus, and lift 
off the lid of paint for you, and give you eyes. Look around; this is one of 
those spectral barks too old and valueless to be entrusted with the merest 
cargo, but fully competent for the less worthy freight of human life. Hard- 
ware, sir, costs money, flesh and blood’s a drug. Do you apprehend? this is 
one of the chartered noyades, Z. O. in the register, but A. 1 in the advertise- 
ment. One of those floating hearses of the doomed—poverty’s large coffin— 
that leave our shores in hundreds every year ; mirages, called emigrant ships, 
that seem the thing they are not; a treacherous and belieing grave in which 
unprincipled and speculating men are, or were, permitted to waft their living 
hordes in, and shoot their awful freight of life, without remorse or question, 
into the first rough sea or foundering gale. See how the poor victims teem on 
board, shaking a farewell hand with earth. Here’s a gregarious mass! How 
many ? Almost three hundred. And each of these deluded creatures sees in the 
charnel-ship on which they crowd with such anticipatory bliss, nothing but 
perfect health, and sea-worthy excellence. Like Pullablank Nobbs, in Jerrold’s 
allegory, they see nothing as it is, but only through the medium of their rose- 
coloured hopes and ardent aspirations. Poor fools! but we shall learn. 

A month hence, view her through imagination’s telescope, as she wallows in 
the rough wave on which, like a sea bird, she should rise and skim, were her 
architecture such as befits the country of her birth and the conquering spread of 
present science. See how each wave breaks over her heavy bow, deluging her decks. 
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Her main and mizen gone, and the haggard groups that with nerveless arms 
ply the disgorging pumps: while in the scuppers lie the exhausted groups, 
dreading as they gasp for = the quick returning minutes that again 
must summon them to unprofitable toil. 

But let us look below, where pestilence—that festering offspring of noxious 
air—cold, wet, and terror, has more than quartered the populous hive. See 
how the huddled masses shiver, as they lie in powerless groups ; or roll like 
inert logs across the deck, as the vessel staggers on the alternate swell, or 
trembles down the yawning trough. Look how that mother strains the last 
of four sweet children to her heart, and though despair is on her cheek, hope 
lives in the faint glances of her eye, hope for her child, none for self. There, 
a knot of weeping little ones, clinging to each for mutual comfort, as on their 
orphan couch they group for warmth no parent’s arm shall further minister. 
See the young wife untimely widowed, all present terror merged in the 
affliction of her loss,—alone, a stranger on the rough world and troubled sea. 
The oozing water that from her uncaulked timbers invades their scanty bedding 
and streams through every chink on deck,—the groans of the suffering, the 
lament of death, the wail of infants, and the sob of conscious childhood, joined 
with the turmoil of the sea and wind, the tramp of maddened feet that beat the 
plank, plying their desperate struggle with the encroaching leak, pictures a 
scene ghastly and horrible in its intensity of truth. 

Lengthen your glass of mental comprehension, for under her storm-trysail 
the ning hulk still scuds, bursting through each sea like a blinded, 
drunken bully. Look! quick, behold that avalanche of ocean bursts like a 
fallen mountain on her bulk, and—and—yes, Great God! she’s gone! No 
need to rub your eyes; old and young, strength and infirmity, mother, wife, 
and child, orphan and sire, with all the annals of their many lives, their joys, 
their griefs, their hopes, are sucked into the abyss of time. “And this is man’s 
commission,” say you? It is, and law’s omission. 

What cares the owner for his vessel’s loss? Has not each man paid for his 
fare? Look, there on the quay, that man with visage sleek, and sleepy eye ; 
he with the white cravat, a deacon of his church, dressed in the rigid black,— 
there, giving that tract to the lame sailor: that is the owner. 

He has just run up the column in his mind of his live cargo, and finds the 
freight exceeds the value of his rotten ship; then, too, the insurance is a rich 
bonus on her wreck, if wrecked she is, and there is much to hope. This is, 
indeed, the gem, the merchants’ burying club, whose fee on wholesale death 
makes crime a virtue, when followed by such a good ; a blessing, for “ Thrift’s a 
blessing if men steal it not,” too tempting not to be clutched at by unsqueamish 
hands. You muse. “ Pray mark the moral of this sport.” The peasant’s 
wife, to feed her ravenous young and change despair for comfort, forestals the 
coming hand of death, and, if detected, gives up her life to that law that would 
have let her husband die, murdered by want. Another poisons his infant for 
the bounty of a five-pound note, and flies to hide his crime in foreign wilds, and 
halfway meets a watery grave. The owner of a ship launches men’s souls in 
hundreds upon eternity for the policy of three thousand pounds, and, enriched 
by their calamity, invests new stock, becomes a thriving man, and “ Lo! two 
puddings smoke upon his board.” 

Such is the result of great and little crimes; the petty dealer in iniquity we 
first denounce, and then destroy; the princely trader, whose conniving vilien 
— a host at_once, meets from the sympathetic world its commendation and 
applause. 

Y ou ask, how shall we redeem this plethoric ill? The remedy is deep, and 
we must dig far in the social soil to turn their fungoid germs to the correcting 
influence of the sun’s exposure. For the first, you must elevate poverty from 
the dire extremity of want, shutting from question the possibility of such inhu- 
man bribe, by plucking out the fang that | pee it on, rebellious appetite and 
debasing penury; the next and easiest of approval, take off the inducement 
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from the thing itself, making the good too beggarly to be coveted; ay con- 
fining the sum awarded for nature’s last decency to a mere sufficiency for the 
condition of the man it buries—nothing for superfluity. 

As these fatal clubs now stand, they range the gamut of their tune from ten, 
fifty, up to a hundred pounds, and if a man has means, he may belong to twenty 
separate orders, the — varying with the price, from a crown downwards to 
a mere sixpenny death. Let the law look to this, and abridge the means to the 
necessity ; the last vesture that mortality needs is not extravagantly dear, and all 
the ornate trapping man requires before the facing of his God is wholesome 
cleanliness. 

If we would keep the intention of these mutual charities pure, and to the 
legitimate aim of their foundations—decent interment, we must, as long as there 
is stalking provocation, stop our ears to every argument of doctors’ bills, 
affliction’s charges, mourning, and the like, and keep the claim to nothing but 
expenses of the dead ; not turn the awful act of man’s dread summons into an 
alehouse raffle of cupidity and vice. 

I tell you, sir, the city gives you little knowledge on the amount of traffic 
transacted in the provinces in these dead lotteries, where, as in a theatre, you 
may buy on an actor’s benefit a box, pit, or gallery ticket, according to your 
election, or the depth of your exchequer. 

With the second order, but first in magnitude, I will conclude my diatribe, as 
it admits of little trouble, for it is open to a level and immediate rectitude. 
How? Why, make your shipowner amenable to the same law that makes an 
eastern or western railway answerable with composition for every life lost by a 
dereliction of their duty. Then, sir, your smug insurer shall disgorge his 
burying fees on wrecks, and, ere he sends his second argosy to sea, I will en- 
gage her timbers will be sound, her constitution good, her model faultless. 

You tell me, that the State has looked to it. Ay, truly; but is the remedy 
in action? Do no more noyades quit our shore, no further vessels founder, or 
wreck their human loads; is all perfection? Is not the ulcerous sore still 
unexcised? ‘Till you can rend the seal from off the fact, I'll not believe it. 
Hark ye, sir, and I have done. Unless you can touch these fellows’ pockets, 
the State may threaten, and you may knock with the volubility of a econe 
at the door of their conscience with impunity. Mankind is only made sensible 
of the view we take through the medium of their finances; and you may take 
it for granted, the best opthalmic in the world to make a perverse man see 
honestly is a good round deodand. 

Your hand, friend, and let me set > on the quay while they warp out the 
ship. Pass this way, and get a sniff of the a that percolates from 
that good man, whose beneficence will out, and rippie his features in laudatory 
smiles. See how touchingly he raises his hat to the life-departing crew, as if 
asking a blessing on their long voyage. Hasten, or he will have reached yon 
ship-broker’s ere we can nose him. Of course, it is the owner; the man I 
pointed to your notice. What have we to do with his hypocrisy, or what 
assumption of piety he puts on? The man knows his own customers best, the 
knack of his trade; and outward holiness, sir, is a catching disease, a moral 
malaria, that, despite your censure, has the world’s opinion with it. 





















































BAALBEC. 
By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 
Avutuor or “ Tue Eventruy Epocn,” &c. 





Nieut falls, and quiet breathes a double spell, 
The tents are pitched around the desert well ; 
Cooling the air, yon moss-fri waters glide ; 
Sure some good Genius woke that grateful tide : 
The weary camel yields to slumbers calm, 

The travellers group beneath the spreading palm, 
And odours of the fragrant weed inhale, 

While some swart Arab tells his fabling tale. 

Slow sails the moon, a silver bark through heav’n, 
The fleecy clouds, like foam, around her driv’n, 
And myriad star-eyes, through their veil of blue, 
Glance sparkling out our lower world to view— 
lamented Selobien, from their heavenly height, 
Gazing so purely calm, divinely bright ; 

Just as they shone, when old Chaldiea’e sage 
Scanned all their lights, and read their mystic page, 
And sad and slow, beneath their glimmering ray, 
The bond-maid, Hagar, trod her lonely way, 
Clasped to her bursting heart her outcast child, 
And breathed her sighs along the distant wild. 


Again "tis day ; we quit the palmy stream, 
Each breeze has sunk, and glares the withering beam ; 
White as hot steel, the broad sun — the skies, 
The burning vapours quivering as they rise ; 
Like a etal es whose feelings all aie dead, 
Still dry and scorched, the sands around us spread. 
But travelling on, that arid waste is 
And scenes where man may live appear at last. 
Lo! o'er the trees, on platform vast and high, 
What graceful pillars stand against the sky ? 
They look on ruin, calm as in their prime, 
Meeting with smiles the strokes of envious Time ; 
Lovely in desolation, as the eyes 
Of Beauty gazing heavenward as she dies, 
Fair as white spirits ranged by music’s tone, 
In shining rows, round Allah’s wondrous throne.* 





Baalbec! thou glorious city! where the sun 
Long ages back mysterious worship won ; 
Where, turning eastward, myriads bent the knee, 
Well might Day’s burning God be proud of thee : 
As now a sinks behind the cedar’d hills, 
Bathing with gold the rocks, and mountain rills, 


* “On approaching Baalbec from the south, the traveller descries the ruins over 
groups of large walnut trees.” — Travels in Syria. 
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Doth he not view, with sad regretful eye, 

The beauteous wreck of glories long gone by ? 

And teach the desert wind to creep and moan, 
Around each prostrate shaft, and ivied stone ? 

And call eve’s Genii forth, along the maze 

Of pillar’d walks to spread his dyin rays, 

And hang their dewy tears on shrubs and flowers, 
To deck with mournful grace Love's ruined bowers ? 


City of mystery! by whose hands were piled 
These gorgeous wrecks on Syria’s lonely wild ? 
No record tells, but Roman art is here, 

More rich than chaste, more splendid than severe : 
Who raised yon mighty stones, that all surpass 
The blocks in Cheops’ pyramidal mass ? 

A hundred giants pa not lift them there— 
Did Eblis build them up, or powers of air ?—* 
On these the Roman’s stately temples rise, 

And e’en in ruin charm the wondering eyes. 

Pass we the lonely pillar tow’rd the west, 

High on whose top the stork hath built her nest, 
And standeth now, with white and folded wing, 
Watching the sun, like some carved lifeless thing. 
We mount the platform, and approach with awe, 
The mightiest shrine the kneeling Syrian saw : 
As bursts that glorious picture on the sight, 

The spirit feels a strange, yet sad delight ; 

We gaze and ponder, doubt, and gaze again, 
With dazzled eye, intoxicated brain ; 

The marble chambers opening round the court, 
In ancient days the white-stoled priests’ resort ; 
The frieze, with sculptured fruit and foliage rich, 
The quaint-carved arch, and decorated niche: 
The fine relief where gods frown out in stone, 
The fluted shaft, the pavement moss-o’ergrown ; 
And high o’er all, soft bathed in rosy air, 

Yon columns of the sun, so grand, so fair— 
These, while they fix, enchant, o’erpower the gaze, 
And scarce we sigh for Glory’s brighter days ; 
For Ruin lends a charm, and hoary Time, 

While darkening beauty makes it half sublime ; 
And scenes like these send thought o’er backward years, 
Speak to the heart, and wake the fount of tears. 


* History maintains a singular silence regarding the magnificent buildings both at 
Baalbec and Palmyra; but notwithstanding the great antiquity of each city, the Corin- 
thian order generally adopted in the temples, and the florid style, plainly indicate that 
the erection of these edifices cannot date back more than two centuries before Christ, 
while they were undeniably the work of Greeks and Romans. The stupendous stones 
of granite, which form the platform on which the chief ruins stand, surprise all travel- 
lers: on the west side three of these stones, about 20 feet from the ground, measure re- 
spectively 59, 60, and 63 feet, being 12 feet thick. The largest stones in the pyramid of 
Cheops measure only 18 feet. 

+ Nothing may be conceived more grandly desolate than the interior of the Temple 
of the Sun. The ground is strewn with columns, capitals, and broken entablatures; 
but unlike the arid ruins in Egypt, here the buildings are shaded in many places by 
trees and flowers, which give a melancholy but wild grace to the scene. The most 
striking remains are six immense Corinthian columns, standing alone at the bottom of 
the court, 58 feet high, being 21 feet in circumference at the base. 

















BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


OF 


THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


HENRY II. AND RICHARD I. 


Tue career of Henry II. has acquired universal celebrity. The remarkable 
incidents connected with the life of that violent churchman, Thomas a Becket, 
have imparted to it more than ordinary interest. The disputes, too, that 
arose between the civil and ecclesiastical powers, not only endangered the peace 
of England during the reign under consideration, but in different forms and 
varying aspects, re-appeared in succeeding ages, exciting the utmost animosi 
and dissension, alike prejudicial to the individual and the nation at large. It is 
almost needless to state by what warmth, and energy, and, generally, rancor- 
ous feeling religious contests have ever been characterised. eir very nature 
seems to preclude a calm, deliberate, and jus‘ discussion of the points at issue : 
so many conflicting opinions, such a diversity of taste, presenting an almost 
impassable barrier to unanimity of purpose. From these evils the ecclesiastical 
dispute to which we shall subsequently advert was by no means exempt. 

The accession of Henry IT., was hailed by the people with universa amg 
At the time of Stephen’s death, he was besieging a Norman castle, after cap- 
turing which, he sailed for England ; where he, together with his queen Eleanor, 
were crowned at Westminster, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, on the 19th 
of December, 1154. His uncle, Robert of Gloucester, had bestowed on him a 
liberal education, while his intellectual acquiremente, his carly vicissitudes, and 
his flattering reputation, induced the English to entertain the hope, that the 
long series of troubles which had bowed down their spirits, and weakened their 
capabilities, would at last be removed by their new sovereign.* In this 
expectation they were not disappointed: for Henry, conscious of the necessity 
of a radical change, at once adopted such measures as would promote the pub- 
lic welfare. He expelled the foreign soldiers attracted to England by Stephen’s 
prodigality—destroyed the fortresses erected by the ambitious nobles for the 
purpose of harassing the inhabitants and resisting the regal authority—regained 
possession of the royal castles and estates alienated from the crown during his 


* The deplorable state of England during Stephen’s reign, may be inferred from the 
following description by a Saxon writer :—“ In this king’s time all was dissension, and 
evil, and rapine. Against him soon rose rich men. They had sworn oaths, but no 
truth maintained—they were all forsworn and forgetful of their oath ; they built castles, 
which they held out against him—they cruelly oppressed the wretched men of the land 
with castle work—they filled the castles with devils and evil men—they seized those 
whom they supposed to have any goods, men and women, and threw them into prison for 
their gold and silver, and inflicted on them unutterable tortures. Some they hanged up 
by the feet, and smoked with foul smoke—some by the thumbs, or by the beard, and 
hung coats of mail on their feet; they put them into dungeons, with adders, and snakes, 
and toads; many thousands they wore out with hunger. This lasted the nineteen 
while Stephen was king, and it grew continually worse and worse. They burned all the 
towne: thou mightest go a day’s journey and not find a man sitting in a town, nor an 
acre of land tilled.” It is necessary to observe that this fearful picture of accumulated 
wrongs and cruel deeds, was in a great measure produced by the unrestrained licence 
allowed to the foreign soldiers introduced in 1135. Their reckless, mercenary character 
rendered them universally detested by the peacefully-inclined inhabitants; besides which, 
they committed the utmost excesses in the prosecution of their pillaging enterprises.’ 
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predecessor’s reign—confirmed the charter granted by his grandfather, Henry I., 
in virtue of which the laws of Edward, as amended by William the Conqueror, 
were again promulgated—a proclamation teing issued to enforce their obser- 
vance ey all ranks and classes of the people. In order to inspire the populace 
with still greater confidence, he nominated a council, consisting wea of 
Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas 4 Becket oT appointed 
chancellor), and Robert, Earl of Leicester : after arranging which, he convened 
a, parliament at Wallingford, and before the assembled barons stated the nature 
of the reforms previously related. This wise procedure, so different to the 
policy pursued by many of the late monarchs, proved eminently beneficial ; the 
peaceful portion of the inhabitants found their wishes promoted, while the dis- 
affected and troublesome, awed by the king’s vigorous measures, either left the 
country or conducted themselves with becoming propriety. 

In 1156, Henry visited his extensive Continental dominions, and at the same 
time strengthened the good feeling which subsisted between himself and the 
French sovereign. The friendships of royalty, however, rest on very unstable 
foundations; a single unpalatable word, a mere accident, occasionally the most 
trifling circumstances, giving rise not only to a long series of disputes, but pro- 
bably involving a vast oder of national resources. How few are the real 
benefits derived from war! how many its horrors! What can be more destruc- 
tive of the better qualities in mankind, than that presented by two armies 
drawn up in battle array, the weapons with which they are to hew and cut 
each other to pieces, as yet glistening and shining (but oh! how soon to 
stained with human blood), the soldiers burning with animosity, and panting 
to wreak out their vengeance, the commanders intent on the design of % i 
the troops to slaughter, perhaps to victory, perhaps to defeat. The battle 
begins—the havoc increases—one side, elated probably with the chance of 
success, fights resolutely ; the opposing forces, overcome by superior numbers, 
are repulsed ; the vanquished soldiers are captured or shot ; the conquerors are 
sppentes and the thanks of the nation are tendered to them. But from 
behind this screen of empty honour and public rejoicing, the miseries of war 
appear with twofold horrors. Go to the battle field, witness the heaps of slain 
bodies, some struggling in the last agonies of death, friendless and alone, with 
none to soothe their pangs or relieve their urgent wants—others with broken 
limbs and dreadful wounds, crawling over the carcases of their once vigorous 
companions, to seek for assistance, or for a quiet spot in which to die; some with 
ghastly, unearthly countenances, soliciting for aid that can never arrive ; others 
pierced with the cannon ball or musket shot have fallen, leaving no traces of 
pain, their faces still fresh with colour, but their corpses cold and rigid. Offi- 
cers and soldiers are hurried into the same grave, jealousy and opposition are 
buried under the same turf; and the parent’s fond hopes, the sister’s ardent 
affection, the family links are blasted and severed for ever. This is not an 
exaggerated vo of the horrors of war. Happily, people are at last begin- 
ning to see that the false glory attaching to an ve military enterprise 
is no compensation for the evils which inevitably follow the track of war, and 
that a resort to arms is politic —_ when pacific measures have failed. The 
rapid ge. of commerce has effected much towards extinguishing the feel- 
ings of animosity at one time so rife between Britain and the European states ; 
the interests of various countries have thus become identified, the arts of peace 
have flourished, and military intervention has been alone requisite in the most, 
pressing emergencies. ‘The commercial genius of a people will always constitute 
the safeguard of quietude—the pledge of national prosperity. 

The Welsh, whose frequent rebellions we have narrated in preceding chapters, 
— attempted to erect the standard of independence; but the vigorous 

inistration of Henry II., together with the superiority of the royal army 
then arrayed against the insurgents, induced them to accede to a treaty of peace, 
which having been concluded, the reign of tranquillity once more predominated. 

In 1158, the English monarch, actuated by the lust of conquest, again passed 
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over tothe Continent to claim possession of the territories of his deceased brother. 
His return was retarded till the year 1162, owing to hostilities having broken 
out between himself and the French king, neither of whom obtained a victory, 
but which was amicably terminated by the mediation of Pope Alexander III. 
On this occasion the two monarchs testified their profound respect for, and 
submission to his holiness, by conducting him (each one taking hold of his 
horse’s reins) to the residence that he occupied during his stay in the French 
dominions. 

The course of events renders it necessary that we should now allude to the 
important contest waged for many years between Henry II. and Thomas a 
Becket. For a long period the ecclesiastical power had been struggling to free 
itself from the civil authority; the royal prerogative of investiture had been 
wrested from the crown; and the policy of the church was to confer upon its 
own body exclusively, the right of acting independently of all secular control. 
The king was fully aware of this design—he knew how numerous had been 
the clerical encroachments during the last reign; but Theobald, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, seemed so little disposed, either to limit the jurisdiction of the 
State in sacred matters, or to disturh the harmony of feeling subsisting between 
himself and the Government, that Henry deferred, until after his death, pro- 
posing those measures of ecclesiastical reform, which would become requisite in 
order to preserve the regal supremacy from the domination of the mitre. In 
fact, the real point at issue was, whether clerical offenders should be amenable 
to civil laws; and the necessity grew every day more imperative, of defining 
the bounds of secular authority in respect of ecclesiastical crimes and disputes. 
The clergy had long made their office a screen for committing the most dis- 
graceful out on society, but the punishment for which, being wholly in 
the power of the church, no public satisfaction could be obtained. 

The varied talents of Thomas 4 Becket, his position of Chancellor, his 
uniform and ready compliance with the king’s wishes, pointed him out as the 
most fitting person to effect the clerical reformation which Henry had thts 
projected, so that immediately after Theobald’s decease, he was appointed to the 
vacant see. But Becket, Chancellor of England, was a very diferent person 
from Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. On succeeding to that diocese, he 
abandoned his former luxurious, ostentatious style of living, resigned the office 
of prime minister, and, in fact, adopted such a course as would exalt his 
character as much ina sacred light, as his previous conduct had raised his 
reputation in a wordly aspect. It was obvious, also, that he intended to 
maintain the immunities and privileges of the church in their original form. 

Seldom, however, has a monarch been less fortunate in selecting his minister. 
Henry had mistaken Becket’s character, and now found, that the very prelate 
upon whose support he had relied in seconding his exertions for limiting the 
ecclesiastical power, would — his most formidable opponent. But while 
holding the great seal, the Chancellor’s policy had been extremely judicious, 
and certainly not at all hostile to the feelings of his royal patron, so that it 
appears highly probable, the most prescient individual at the king’s court, never 
anticipated that Becket, when elevated to the primacy, would acquire such 
zeal in sacred matters, such devotion to religion, as to induce him to act contrary 
to Henry’s commands, and the wishes of the whole nation. 

Though we cannot enter deeply into the various circumstances connected 
with this important — we shall briefly narrate the progress and termina- 
tion of the contest. he king having deemed it absolutely necessary that 
clerical offences should not be punishable by the church, but should come 
within the jurisdiction of the civil courts, convened an assembly of all the 
English prelates, for the purpose of asking them, ‘whether they were willi 
to observe the ancient laws and customs of the land.” The archbishop answ 
“Yes, saving the rights and privileges of our own order.” Henry at once 

reeived that this reply involved no concession on their part, and retired with 
indignation from their presence. All excepting Becket, fearful of his dis- 
pleasure, resolved to comply with his demand ; but at last the primate, yielding 
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to the requests of the clergy, waited upon the king at Woodstock, and signified 
the bishops’ unqualified assent to their monarch’s command. In order, how- 
ever, to obtain the national confirmation of this matter, a general council 
was called at Clarendon, in January 1164, at which the articles (sixteen in 
number, and comprised in the usual Saxon customs) were ratified by the 
assembled barons, and after some little reluctance subscribed by the scru- 
pulous prelates. Still further to invest the “constitutions of Clarendon,” 
with due validity, the king requested the Pope’s approval ; but his holiness, 
conscious that their effect would be to diminish some of the church privileges, 
refused to recognise them ; and, moreover, absolved Becket from the sin which 
he considered he had committed in signing these articles. This circumstance, 
while it increased the archbishop’s obstinacy, rendered Henry more disposed 
than ever, to humble the prelate’s pride. 

A series of troubles afterwards induced Becket to take refuge in France, where 
he was warmly received both by the Pope and the French monarch. Several 
attempts were subsequently made to reconcile the conflicting differences, all of 
which, owing to the unyielding character of the opponents, were frustrated ; but 
at last the sudden illness of the English king, in 1170, led him to concede many 
points objectionable to the Archbishop, so that the contest was now fortunately 
terminated ; the inflexible primate being restored to his see, his sequestrated 
property returned, and he himself entered with triumph into the city of 

anterbury in December of the same year. Notwithstanding, however, his 
long exile and numerous misfortunes, he would neither consent to obey the 
constitutions of Clarendon, nor treat the clergy with that deference to which 
they were justly entitled ; and not only did he violate the terms of pacification, 
in excommunicating various prelates and barons, but in his general conduct on 
returning to his diocese. These injudicious acts were reported to Henry (then 
staying in Normandy), who was so much affected by the unexpected intelli- 
gence, that he exclaimed, “To what a miserable state am I reduced, when I 
cannot be at rest in my own realm, by reason of only one priest, while there is 
no one to deliver me out of my troubles!” Some of his attendants construing 
the latter assertion into a command to murder the archbishop, accordingl 
repaired to Canterbury, assailed him at the altar, and after a fierce struggle 
succeeded in killing the primate. With his last breath he commended the cause 
of religion to God, and added “TI am ready to die in defending the liberties 
of the church.” The tragical end of this remarkable man served to invest 
his name with the greatest notoriety ; a particular collect was Be gee ye to be 
used, in order that the guilt of the crime might be expiated, and that the 
sanctity of his life might never be ~— ; a papal edict included the “ blessed 
martyr” among the list of saints; his tomb in Canterbury church was visited 
by thousands ; munificent presents were bestowed upon his shrine ; and miracles 
were commonly believed to have been performed at his holy resting place.* 


* Pilgrimages to the tomb of this distinguished ecclesiastic appear to have been very 
frequent, even for a long period after the general excitement produced by his singular 
career had subsided. Chaucer refers to the same subject in the prologue to his Canter- 
bury Tales, in the following words :— 

“ Befelle, that in that season on a day 

In Southwark, at the Tabord as I lay 

Redy to wender on my pilgrimage 

To Canterbury with devout courage, 

At night was come into that hostelrie, 

Wel nine-and-twentie in a compagnie, 

Of sondry folk by aventure y falle 

In fellowship, and pilgrimes were they alle, 

That toward Canterbury wolden ride.” 
Some additional particulars as to Becket’s tomb, contained in the Penny Magazine, state 
that “his skull, encased in silver, was shown to the pilgrims, and the dlade of the 
weapon with which he was killed, and other relics. The shrine was extremely rich in 
offerings, which were exhibited through a strong g rating by a prior with a white wand.’ 
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It is a difficult matter to form a just estimate of Thomas a Becket’s character. 
So various were the opinions with respect to the sincerity even of his religious 
rofessions, that about fifty years after his death, a warm dispute arose in the 
niversity of Paris, whether he was in heaven or hell! We should have thought, 
that it would not have required a learned assembly, to speculate upon the exact 
locality to which the soul of the assassinated bishop had taken its flight. He was 
unquestionably, a man of strong intellectual powers; impatient of control, 
highly ambitious, and obstinately decided ; evincing, if the privileges of the 
church were endangered, neither fear of, nor respect for, the regal office, or the 
public voice; treating peasant and ne in the same haughty manner ; and con- 
scious of the extensive authority which belonged to the primate of England, he 
acted as though he sought, in opposing all civil influence in ecclesiastical affairs, 
to establish a world-wide fame. This ma te he has undoubtedly obtained ; 
but posterity does not view him in the light of a wise prelate, a loyal subject, 
or an ornament to the religion of which he was certainly a most heroic cham- 
ion. Though far more resolute in asserting and enforcing clerical rights than 
unstan, yet they resembled each other in many points; both were zealous, 
aspiring churchmen, fond of authority, and of public attention, somewhat 
hypocritical, powerfully actuated by the worst principles of their religion, and 
endowed with an extraordinary share of what, in the present day, we should 
call bare-faced impudence. How infinitely superior the career of Bede or of 
Lanfranc a pears, compared with Thomas a Becket’s—how worthy of admira- 
tion and of imitation was their conduct ; how peaceful and holy were their 
lives; how tranquil was their death. Bede’s course was like that of a 
gently-flowing, beautiful river, imparting fertility to the country through 
which it passes, and blessed by the recipients of its numerous bounties: Becket’s, 
like the resistless mountain torrent, which, removing or rushing over all obsta- 
cles, and swelling with its augmenting force, spurns the bounds that confine 
its wide waters, till at last, flowing into the great ocean, its identity and import- 
ance cease to arrest the attention. 

We must now, however, record the subsequent events in Henry's life. The 
primate’s death was at first attributed to the king’s instigation—an impression 
which led the Pope to concert measures for avenging it; but on his so- 
lemnly declaring that he was neither directly nor indirectly concerned, he was 
exculpated from all guilt, and re-enjoyed the papal favour. And there is 
reason to believe, that the thought of assassinating the archbishop never en- 
tered into Henry's mind; for he well knew that nothing would disturb the 
pane peace so much as murdering such a renowned and influential person as 

omas 4 Becket. Indeed, it is not improbable he lamented the occurrence; a 
supposition that derives no insignificant confirmation, from the fact of his 
having undergone a long penance, spending a day and a night prostrated before 
the prelate’s tomb; during which he even submitted to be scourged by the 
monks. 

The conquest of Ireland had always been a a oe with Henry, 
and many circumstances occurred that materially promoted his wishes. Po 
Adrian IV. (the only Englishman who ever sat on the Pontifical throne), 
anxious to enlarge his ecclesiastical jurisdiction, sanctioned the undertaking ; 
while the intestine disputes between the various Irish —_ induced Dermot, 
King of Leinster, to solicit Henry’s aid in revenging the conduct of the neigh- 
bouring chiefs. The English monarch having granted him the requisite assis- 
tance, Dermot, with Robert-Fitz-Stephen and a few troops, easily captured the 
city of Wexford, and were soon joined by Richard Strongbow, Earl of Pem- 
broke, at the head of twelve hundred soldiers. These forces so intimidated the 
inhabitants, that on Henry’s arriving in Waterford, in October, 1172, the 
voluntarily submitted to the British sway ; the different princes vying wi 
each other in swearing allegiance to their new sovereign. During his sojourn, 
he remained for several months near Dublin, ina residence built of the same rude 
materials of which the Irish houses were then formed. The effects of civilisa- 
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tion do not seem to have been very evident among the conquered nation ; their 
military weapons were only lances, hatchets, and stones, instruments almost 

erless when arrayed against the sword, shield, and cross-bow of their 
invaders; their mode of living approximated to that of savages, while repeated 
commotions and civil wars so harassed the island, that prosperity and tran- 
quillity seldom visited the fertile land of St. Patrick. The lapse of more than 
six centuries has not produced much change in the Irish character; they are 
still the same barbarous race of men, never contented, always relying upon others 
to regenerate their country, and to provide the panacea for their numerous ills. 
Would that the misguided people could see the fallacy of constant agitation for 
some Utopian scheme; oh, that each one would pursue a career of honourable 
industry, and we might yet hope to see Ireland form a bright jewel in the 
British crown. 

It is a proverbial saying, that “coming events cast their shadows before 
them.” It was especially so in the case of Henry; for no sooner had he 
acquired new dominions, and averted the storm of pontifical displeasure, than 
his own sons, influenced by Queen Eleanor’s counsel, rose in open rebellion 
against their father, and thus clouded his last years, a period which he had 
earnestly wished should be blessed with peace, not only to himself but to the 
nation at large. Though the king and his insurgent children terminated 
hostilities by a treaty concluded in September, 1174, his son Richard subse- 
quently revolted, and aided the French monarch’s invasion of Henry’s conti- 
nental territory. Scarcely had quietude been restored, when the English 
sovereign, grieved with the late repeated family disputes, became ill, and died at 
the Castle of Chinon, on the 5th of July, 1189, at the age of fifty-seven, and 
after wielding the sceptre with great vigour for thirty-five years. According 
to his request, he was buried in the abbey church at Fontevrault, where a 
stately tomb was erected to his memory. His a were Richard 
and John — succeeded to their father’s throne) ; tilda, the consort of 
Henry, Duke of Saxony ; Eleanor, married to Alphonso, King of Castile; and 
Joan, the queen of William the Good, King of Sicily. 

Hen I. was unquestionably the ablest monarch that had governed 
England for a long series of years. He commenced his life, determined to lessen 
the limits of ecclesiastical authority; he carried on the contest with spirit 
and resolution, though probably the desire of revenging Becket’s conduct 
latterly formed the chief motive for continuing the fierce struggle with that 
prelate; he paid great attention to the administration of justice, dividing the 
country into six circuits, each of which was visited at stated periods by two 
judges appointed by the chancellor ; he demolished the fortified castles that had 
proved so injurious to the operation of the royal power; he introduced benefi- 
cial changes in respect of the military service required by the feudal system ; he 
repealed the ancient and expensive custom of the king’s being crowned at three 
different times, and restricted it to one celebration; he abolished the odious 
tribute of Danegelt, money raised to defeat the Danish invasions, and afterwards 
appropriated to other purposes ; he softened the rigorous forest laws, and never 
burdened his subjects with excessive taxation. These judicious measures con- 
duced very materially to the prosperity and importance of England, so that 
during his reign it became one of the most powerful European kingdoms, 
both with regard to extent of territory and wise government. 

It is not to be expected that Henry II. was a faultless monarch. Far from 
it. He had many great and noble qualities, as well as some which deserve cen- 
sure, He was blessed with a good, generous disposition ; had considerable 
intellectual attainments; exhibited a feudable desire to promote his people’s 
welfare ; and though an able warrior, was fond of peace: on the other hand, he 
was highly ambitious, vindictive in his treatment of Becket, and dishonourable 
in the expedients he adopted for adjusting the numerous domestic quarrels that 
darkened the close of his ao It is scarcely necessary to advert to his friend- 
ship with Rosamond Clifford, or to the romantic legends connected with that 
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lady and her residence in Blenheim Park—these circumstances are probably 
well known to our readers. Henry’s consort, Eleanor, Duchess of Aquitaine, 
does not seem to have possessed a very amiable disposition, nor evinced many 
wishes to consult the happiness of her royal husband. We can, therefore, more 
readily pardon the king's attachment to the Fair Rosamond ; it excited, however, 
the queen’s jealousy to an unusual degree, and tended to produce the family 
discord to which we have previously alluded.* 

Richard I., the late monarch’s eldest son, ascended the throne of England at 
the age of thirty-two. Shortly after being crowned Duke of Normandy, he 
landed at Portsmouth, from whence he proceeded to Winchester, to ascertain the 
amount of royal treasure deposited in that city, and subsequently to London, 
where the ceremony of coronation was performed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, on the 11th of September, 1189. This event is narrated with much 
minuteness in Rapin’s History, and though our limited space prevents us from 
introducing the whole account, we shall extract a sufficient portion of it, as to 
give a general idea of the mode in which princes were invested with the kingly 
office in days of yore. Several bishops and clergy conducted Richard in solemn 
_ from the the door of his privy chamber to the Abbey church of 

estminster, and among these ecclesiastics were various barons and others, some 
of whom “carried a golden candlestick with a taper, a royal cap, a massy pair 
of gold spurs, the royal sceptre, a gold rod having a dove on the top, a checkered 
table on which were laid the roya robes and other regalia, a large crown of 
gold set with precious stones.” The duke himself, between the bishops of 
Durham and Bath, and over whom was born a canopy of state, then came 
to the high altar, before which “ laying his hand on the evangelists and relics of 
saints, he took a solemn oath; that he would observe peace, honour, and 
reverence to the church and her ministers, all the days of his life; that he 
would exercise upright justice and equity towards the people committed to his 
charge, and that he would abrogate and disannul all evil laws and wrongful 
customs, and make, keep, and sincerely maintain, those that were and 
laudable.” Richard was then anointed, the royal cap was placed on his head— 
the gold spurs were buckled on his feet by two earls—the archbishop presented 
him with the sword of the kingdom, and arrayed in the regal mantle he was led 
to the altar, where the primate “ charged him upon God’s behalf, not to presume 
to take upon him this dignity (that is the sagiite except he resolved inviolabl 
to keep the vows and oaths he had just made: to which the king answe 
that by God’s grace, he would faithfully perform them all. Then the crown 
was taken from beside the altar and given to the archbishop, who set it upon 
the king's head, delivering the sceptre into his right hand, and the rod ro 
into his left.” The ceremony was terminated by Richard laying aside hi 
heavy crown and robes, and attending, together with the several ecclesiastical 
authorities, the coronation feast in Westminster Hall, at which some of the citi- 
zens of London officiated as butlers, and those of Winchester as waiters! 

Before the death of Henry II., Richard had resolved to follow the track of 
the crusaders, to encounter that almost faultless hero, the celebrated Saladin, 
and to strengthen the Christian sway in Palestine. Great were the prepara- 
tions made for this eventful enterprise; vast treasure was accumulated ;—the 
clergy exerted their powerful influence in procuring an army commensurate 
with the king’s wishes ; the government of England was confided to two regents, 
and Richard, in June, 1190, met ae Augustus of France, at Vezelay. 
There the two monarchs assembled their forces, amounting to about 100,000; 
stringent regulations were issued in order to suppress all crimes and acts preju- 


* The following inscription was placed on her tomb at Godstow, near Oxford, and 
though it may not be exactly incorrect, the last few words obviously imply that the writer 
had dipped his pen deep into the well of venom :— 

“ This tomb doth here enclose the world’s most beauteous rose ; 
Rose passing sweet ere while, now nought but odour vile.” 
. 
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dicial to the success of the warrior pilgrims ; and while the ships were pursuing 
their voyage to Marseilles, the army was conducted thither by the respective 
sovereigns. Much delay ensued in the arrival of the vessels, so that Richard 
sailed to Messina, leaving instructions that the rest of the naval armament 
should follow. In April the following year (1191), the combined forces left 
Sicily, the English king en route capturing the isle of Cyprus, and celebratin 
his nuptials with Berengaria, Princess of Navarre, after which the army sail 
for the Holy Land. The death of the renowned Frederick Barbarossa, the 
———— wer of Saladin, and the disputes respecting who should be 
monarch of Jerusalem, rendered the state of Palestine extremely critical. The 
siege of Acre was the first enterprise to which the enthusiastic soldiers devoted 
their services; but the bravery of the Sultan’s troops, exhibited during a con- 
test of more than two years, was at length obliged to yield to the ardent religi- 
ous faith of the recently-arrived crusaders; so that in the month of Joly, 
Saladin surrendered that city, engaged to release 2,500 Christian prisoners, and 
within a limited time, to ransom the Turkish troops by paying a large sum of 
money. The protracted conflict to gain possession of Acre was the scene of 
prodigious bloodshed, and, as if to heighten the barbarities inseparable from 
such a siege, Richard, in revenge for Saladin’s non-fulfilment of the treaty, 
“nut to death two thousand five hundred” of the Turkish garrison. Whether 
the law of arms justified his adoption of this cruel expedient, it is not for us to 
determine ; but the enormity of the crime is so palpable, that humanity shud- 
ders at the thought of slaughtering so numerous a body of unoffending soldiers. 
In the nineteenth century, however, asimilar course was followed by Bonaparte, 
and on a spot, too, not very far distant from the first massacre. These facts 
serve to show that the same barbaric feeling existed in the Napoleon of the 
present age, as in the lion-hearted monarch of the middle ages. 

The warrior pilgrims having thus obtained a victory, resolved to push their 
course through the Sultan’s troops to Jerusalem; and, accordingly, hostilities 
were renewed on the plains of Ascalon. Notwithstanding an enormous dispro- 

rtion between the numerical strength of the respective forces, Richard with 

is little army, hazarded a combat ; his soldiers fought most bravely, he himself 
performed deeds of the greatest valour and heroism, so that after a most obsti- 
nate battle, the Saracens (amounting to about three hundred thousand men), 
were defeated. But the unfortunate and reduced state of the Christian soldiers, 
together with the disputes that severed the connection subsisting between the 
various commanders, hemi such potent obstacles to the further progress of 
the crusaders, that Richard accepted Saladin’s proposal for a truce of three 
years, during which the pilgrims were allowed to visit the Holy city free from 
all molestation. Much to the honour of that singularly able sultan, he paid 
the strictest regard to the ‘terms of the treaty, not only preserving the devotees 
from assaults, but showing them considerable attention. 

The perilous position in which England was now placed by the hostile intentions 
of Phillip of France (lately returned from Palestine), and the conduct pursued 
by Prince John in attempting to gain his brother Richard’s throne, induced the 
latter to return to his dominions, with the least unnecessary delay. On the 9th 
of October, 1192, shortly after the previously mentioned pacification had been 
settled, he sailed from the Holy Land, accompanied by his queen, and several of 
the knights who had embarked in the same enterprise with their royal master. 
All excepting Richard arrived safely in England, but his ship having been 
stranded on the coast of Istria, he landed and proceeded onwards in the disguise 
of a pilgrim, till at last he was detained prisoner by the Duke of Austria, whom 
he had offended at the siege of Acre, and who had threatened some day to re- 
venge the king’s alleged ill-treatment of him. His arrest took place in rather 
an unusual manner: Richard, after wandering about with scarcely any food for 
more than three days and nights, sent his attendant to obtain provisions at 
Erperg, near Vienna, where the boy, from the costly nature of his purchases, 
and the circumstance of wearing one of his master’s gloves, excited the 
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attention of the Austrian Duke’s spies, who at once seized and tortured him, 
until he divulged the secret of Richard’s resting-place. He was incarcerated in 
the castle of Diernstein, on the banks of the Danube. Great was the astonish- 
ment evinced by the English at the imprisonment of their monarch ; a surprise 
that was much heightened, by his being arraigned before the German princes, 
to answer several charges connected with his proceedings while in Palestine, but 
of which he completely proved his innocence. His mother, Queen Eleanor, 
intreated the Pope te exert his power in procuring her son’s release, but to 
little purposse ; so that no other expedient than that of raising a ransom pro- 
mised success. The sum requisite to satisfy his greedy ‘royal gaolers,” was 
one hundred thousand marks, and though the country had not very long since 
been deprived of its principal treasure, in furnishing supplies for the crusade, 
that amount was ultimately obtained; Richard received fs liberty, and landed 
at Sandwich, amidst the joy of his subjects, on the 13th of May, 1194, after an 
absence of about four years. To obviate any objection which might be raised, by 
reason of his late imprisonment, to his right to wield the sceptre, he was crowned 
a second time; the King of Scotland assisting at the ceremony.* 

A series of disputes, in which his brother John and Phillip of France were 
principally concerned, occupied his attention during the greater part of his 
ater years, and though the unsatisfactory condition of his dominions needed 
wise measures to produce tranquillity, yet Richard was either incapable of 
effectively fulfilling the royal functions, or found more gratification in waging 
war with his powerful continental neighbours. Although a truce was even- 
tually concluded, he did not long —— in its advantages ; for his presence 
being required to subdue the rebellion of a vassal in Limousin, he was shot by 
an arrow before the Castle of Chaluz, on the 24th of March, 1199, at the age 01 
forty-two, and after a nominal reign of ten years. Thus perished, somewhat 
ignobly, the hero who had conquered the illustrious Saladin, once a prisoner in 
the fortress of Diernstein, then raised to the supreme authority; the most 
brave commander that ever led the crusades, and now wounded by a common 
soldier in his own territory! Surely, 

‘*¢ Richard, that robbed the lion of his heart, 

And fought the holy wars in Palestine,” 
was worthy of a nobler end, and one more in accordance with his great achieve- 
ments. His remarkable military career might have induced one to anticipate 
that his death would have occurred on the battle-field, in the hour of victory, 
and in the land to which he was so much attached, before the walls of Jerusalem, 
with the sacred shrine appearing in the distance, as the goal of his most ardent 
ambition. Alas! Fate did not thus determine the departure of Richard Ceur- 
de-Lion. 

Few words only are necessary in referring to this monarch, in his kingly 
capacity. His almost entire absence from the very spot to which he owed his 
chief power, inevitably left his dominions to the government of regents, so that 
his legislative and administrative faculties were never perceptible, with the ex- 
ception, however, of his promulgating a law for the uniformity of weights and 
measures throughout the country. The people were devotedly fond of him, 


* Richard, in order to return the warm attachment evinced towards him by this mon- 
arch, granted the following charter of privileges, to be enjoyed not only by himself when 
he visited England, but by all future Scottish sovereign “They were to be conducted 
by the Sheriffs of every county from Berwick to the Court, and allowed a hundred 
shillings a day during the journey, and thirty whilst they staid; and also twelve loaves of 
fine bread, twelve of the king’s simnel (a variety of bun), with four gallons of the best, 
and eight of the ordinary wine.” Rapin’s History. These glimpses of the past possess 
great interest; they exhibit the singular characteristics of our ancestry, they place before 
the mind a picture of the state of manners in those ages that are fast fading into oblivion, 
and serve to show the great transformation which men, customs, and countries, are con- 
tinually, though almost insensibly, experiencing. 
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and responded to his various appeals for supplies with which to carry on the 
crusade, to effect his liberation, and to prosecute the war with France, with the 
greatest alacrity. But such was the poverty of the land, from frequent pecu- 
niary demands, that the sum requisite for his ransom could not be raised with- 
out taking silver articles from the churches, and imposing a heavy tax on the 
income of each inhabitant. Yet it was obtained, and notwithstanding the 
public privation, Richard’s return was hailed with enthusiastic joy. 

It is the natural propensity of the mind to.feel interested in that man whose 
life is composed of singular events, and in proportion to the remarkable cha- 
racter of his career is the intensity or feebleness of our interest. The life of 
few kings has formed a more eventful panorama than that of Richard the First. 
An extraordinarily brave warrior, but an indifferent sovereign; possessed of a 
gencrous, but an extravagant disposition: strong and poetical in imagination, 
cultivated in intellect, ardent and sanguine in temperament, but unreasonable 
and imprudent in action; imbued with fiery religious zeal, but evanescent in 
its tone; he at once constituted the most appropriate representative of the cru- 
sades, and the most successful embodiment of chivalry. And as if to invest 
his name with more than common notoriety, his body was buried (according to 
his wish) at Fontevrault, his heart at Rouen, and his entrails, he ordered, should 
be sent to Poitiers! Such was the last request of the intrepid, courageous 
soldier of Palestine and sovereign of Haglan’, . 

The following lines, which are a translation of the epitaph inscribed upon his 
mausoleum, are intended to commemorate his principal achievements in Sicily 
and Cyprus, the sinking of a Saracen war-galley, the capture of a rich caravan, 
and the defence of Jaffa against the attacks of the infidels :— 

“ Illustrious monarch ! here recorded stands, 
In sculpture such as the high theme demands, 
A brief compendium of thy matchless glory, 
The substance of thy life’s eventful story : 
Thy laurels first in Sicily were won, 

In Cyprus next, were deeds of prowess done ; 
Thee Dromo and Carvana both proclaim, 

And Jaffa last of all completes thy fame. 
Messina’s sons thy dauntless valour know, 

And Cyprus, vanquished, dreads thee for her foe; 
Dromo submerged, Carvana captive led, 

And Jaffa long retained, thy praises spread.” 





OF UP THE RHINE PEOPLE. 


Amonc the various classes of society who derive a name from the peculiarities 
of conversation, none, perhaps, come more prominently before us than those 
who furnish a title to these pages. 

Few can have mixed much in the middle circles of London life without 
having been sufficiently bored by the narratives of the inconveniences of 
German inns, to be enabled at once to recognise in the visitor of St. John’s 
Wood or Clapham-rise, these, the most obnoxiously obtrusive of all tourists. 
Our own experience leads us to shudder at the inflictions we have undergone, 
either at the hands of the stockbroker’s lady, who at dinner would wish to be 
critical in Mozelle, or of her better-half, who in the oe ives evidence of 
the playfulness of his disposition, by making passes at us with his umbrella. 

It is a fact painfully worthy of remark, that those specimens of humanity 
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are not confined to the Alpha-road, or Hamilton-terrace, but are the dramatis 
persone of every square from Bloomsbury to Torrington. All persons, indeed, 
1ave now become so imbued with republican principles, that money, the circu- 
lating medium of national importance, not only gives its possessors an entrance 
at the suburban retreat of the Mark-lane drysalter, but awards to the linen- 
draper the arm of the hostess, in preference to the struggling barrister, who 
finds a position by the glover’s daughter, or is the vis a vs to the successful 
chemist, who is redundant in his h’s when he lisps out insilations to h’ora 
jelly, or repudiates and adds them when he wishes to elp you to ah’ice. Well, 
indeed, might Napoleon have called us a nation of shopkeepers, when such 
scenes are allowed to be enacted at the tables of our gentry, where the gilt spurs 
of the knight scarcely protect him from being red with the trader, or the 
bronzed field-officer of our army is forced to talk politics with the householder 
from St. Mary Axe. 

But so matters are, and so they must remain till the title of esquire has acquired 
a legal limit, the Heralds’ office deny a hand and dagger to the watch seal of the 
grocer, and the foot of the gentleman, albeit screened by the mahogany, cries 
out against the proximity of the Bluchers from Cornhill. How differentl 
were our parties constituted half a century ago; no external badges of 
existed, but the laws of chivalry were too well remembered to allow the man of 
many descents, though his purse were somewhat lighter, to be tormented with 
the vulgarisms of the cockney, or the low jests of the cit. But man is a pro- 
gressive animal—Chambers and the Penny Journals, if carefully perused, can 
supply all with information—and the superficial care of the mechanic will soon 
render unnecessary the more solid acquirements of the church and the bar. 
This is, perhaps, a march of intellect, in which the low born will glory; but 
our country families will, we trust, maintain their positions as formerly, nor sell 
the honours of their birth-right, by admitting tradesmen to sit higher than 
gentleman of greater knowledge and purer blood, 

Even boyhood is not wholly free from the innovations of wealth ; the protégé 
isspoken of with pity, and the mildness of the colonel’s “ee is unfavourably 
contrasted with the vulgar familiarities of his less gentlemanly cotempo 
from Fenchurch-street, or Ludgate-hill. ‘ Poor fellow, he is well te 
believe, and not wanting in capacity, as his school prizes can attest,” says the 
wine merchant's lady, his patroness; ‘“ but he is so shy—so very unlike the 
young Brownes.” And why are the young Brownes to be imitated? The 
solution to this question is a painful one; because they are the sons of some 
retired pawnbroker, whose society is more courted than the field-officer’s widow, 
whose quiet demeanour, though it secures respect, does not bear comparison with 
the—ha! ha! with the man of counter and duplicates. 

My friend, if you have mingled, exclusively, with the noble, you will say, 
these details are unfounded; but if you are one whose acquaintances reside in 
the neighbourhood we have indicated, you will bear testimony to the truthful- 
ness of our picture. But, to make you dissatisfied with human nature is not 
our object, while not, altogether, — over what you may have witnessed, we 
draw your attention to what you actually have. 

“ The brougham is at the door, so direct the coachman to drive to Paddington, 
and accompany us to the drawing-room of our friends.” How well we can 
imagine that spot—the receptacles of little aa a uilled-baskets, filled with 
the visiting cards of all persons—from the Jones's of Highgate to the physician 
of Baker-street, or Brompton. ; 

The last-named neighbourhood brings with it many reminiscences, from the 
histrionic gentleman, who has retired into private life, to the tallow-chandler, 
whose daughter practises on the piano, and whose eldest son is learning the 
violin. We confess ourselves not wholly free from private motives while we 
dwell upon Brompton—we beg pardon, Brumpton—with a malicious pleasure. 
Indeed, whatever is applicable to the mercer’s parlour at Maida-hill finds an 
ahode hetween Knightsbridge and Putney. Let us again, therefore, return to 
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the card-basket, and we shall proceed to give some little description of a few 
individuals whose names we find there. 

Among the most distinguished personages it records are the Swankeys, whose 
house of business is in Fleet-street, and who are also the proprietors of a villa 
in St. John’s Wood. The Swankies are furthermore great continental tourists, 
and are envied by the Jennings’s, who only extend their excursions to Margate 
or Herne Bay. Swankey himself is a leather-cutter in the city, and though a 
dull dog, tells his friends that the best way to pass unmolested by the brigands, 
who are supposed to exist near Florence, is to give them jokes in Italian, which 
he just knows sufficiently to learn in his stall at the Opera, or to murder in his 
own quiet abode. He is a decent fellow, nevertheless, and is a great card with 
the omnibus cad, whom he stops every day on his way to Temple-bar with a 
stato amigo, which is a sufficient intimation that Swankey must close the small 
pocket edition of Tasso he pretends to revel over, and hand over the threepence 
at Charing-cross. He then passes abstractedly to the counting-house, and re- 
gales the chief clerk with his opinion of the Emperor of Austria, or Civita Veccia, 
a favourite place with him, as it affords him an one | of pronouncing the 
penultimate of the last word with ach. He is likewise hostile to the Jesuits, 
and favours the policy of the existing Pope. It isa point of duty with him 
when in town to pay an annual visit to the British Museum, by the warders of 
which institution he would be much respected if he did not occasionally con- 
found an Egyptian marble with some relic from the Temple of Theseus, though 
his chief strength, as an antiquarian, lies among the ruins of Herculaneum. 
However, he is not the worst of his class, and his false teeth are the admiration 
of the married ladies. We confess a certain leaning to him ourselves, but, we 
fear, our affection is chiefly based on some sherry of the vintage of thirty-five. 
He once, indeed, threatened to treat us as a friend, which may possibly involve 
the procurence of the twenty-four shilling Marsala. As it is, his reminiscences 
of Coblentz often provoke us to be hasty, and his eulogium on chateau Marget 
once almost caused fat Jemmy to ask him, cavalierly, for four-pennyworth of 
gin and water. The inducement to our clever friend, Fred, is certainly a stray 
one, and we have, on more than one occasion, looked severely at him, when he 
has consulted Mrs. Swankey on the propriety of smoking long clays, or ex 
pressed, in a whisper to ourselves, his determination to send her back through 
the studio chair, bedizened with birds of Paradise and peacocks. Studio, by the 
way, are one of the many weaknesses of Up the Rhine People. They are quiet 
show places on party days, and at other times are snug resorts for demolishing 
the leg of mutton and capers. They speak volumes for the literary attainments 
of the possessors, besides, they are such soothing spots for the man of the house 
to retire when his lady calls him an ass, or to sleep over a pamphlet on the 
currency. 

The receipt for a studio is a very simple one: a book-case of old oak, a 
framed print of a Spanish beggar boy, an Italian dropping macaroni into the 
open mouth of a bull-terrier, and an antique warrior without an arm, who is 
— believed to be an ancestor. These are necessaries with the house- 

older of St. John’s Wood, and ought to be stipulated in the marriage settle- 
ment. We should also recommend a well-thumbed edition of Plautus, if bought 
at an old book stall and re-bound all the better ; this, with a few French news- 
papers, Goéthe, and an ivory paper cutter, are all that are required. But we 
must not waste too much time on inanimate objects while such a name as 
Chumley remains in the basket. 

The Chumleys are a most respected pair, and questioned on their lineage give 
ou to understand, that though not guilty of the ostentation of using so man 
etters in their surname as the Cholmondeleys, they are descended from the 

older branch of that family. Mrs. Chumley is a remarkably agreeable person, 
and, except for an occasional contraction of the eyebrow, when her mate 
elevates a pea upon his knife, would pass for a wonderfully good- natured in- 
dividual. She, moreover, speaks affectionately of Mount Vesuvius: asks poor 
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Chumley if he can ever forget the gratitude of the guide ; and, on all occasions, 
so constantly appeals to her good man, that in his anxiety to answer her he eats 
fat for potato. 

Indeed, it is at the dinner-table that the ludicrous features in the Chumley 
character most frequently display themselves, more icularly when, after a 
three weeks’ sojourn at Rome, they refuse turkey, and declare the roast beef to 
be such a variety. Then come on long accounts of Neapolitan made dishes, 
Venetian gondolas, and the disgusting partiality of some Geman gentleman to 
a meerschaum. Chumley repeats the severe reproof administered by himself to 
the delinquent, containing a threat to knock his pipe out of his mouth, an 
appeal to his feelings as a man, coupled with a request that he should imme- 
diately change his sex, and fancy himself, for one moment, in the position of 
Mrs. Chumley, in fact, a blustering beginning and a sequel which would prove 
poor Chumley anything but game. His lady, who always addresses him by the 
initial C. gives emphasis to the wealthy complacency with which he adjusts his 
velvet waistcoat, and occasionally takes him to task with a simper for his fond- 
ness for champagne when on his travels. The natural ending to all this isa 
by-play, in which both parties, from the presumed amount of that beve 
they accuse each other of having consumed, would seem to take a pride in 
letting the company know that they are lushingtons of the first order. 
Chumley, furthermore, is anything but a scholar; he, however, once had an 


- interview with Prince Metternich, believes he himself has served his country— 


a delusion which may owe its origin to his having formerly been consul’s clerk 
at Palermo, never naming the position exactly, but describing it generally as 
one of vast emolument and great trust. 

Next after the Chumleys come the Wigginses, who reside in a bow-windowed 
edifice between Kilburn-gate and the Paddington-canal. Few suburban 
dwellings can bear comparison with that sweet abode, where even the four-foot 
pillars at the entrance are profusely adorned with every style of ancient archi- 
tecture, from the severe Doric to the flowery composite. 

Here the Wiggins family pass all their time, except when they take an 
occasional trip into the country, where Wiggins has got a cottage and six acres. 
of land, which he speaks of one day conveying, we fear, under the name of a 
shooting-box. Wiggins has been a traveller—his excursions, however, are 
limited between the Schnaps Inn at Baden-Baden, to Mrs. Roberts’s boarding- 
house at Boulogne. He is now an agriculturist, when you call upon him at 
terrace, he receives you in a blouse; excuses any slovenliness in his dress by 
significantly showing you a pruning-knife, and rushes off for another trot 
among his cabbages. And Mrs. W. laughs, and tells you 'tis his hobby, and 
cmgioa him to you for having expressed an intention to settle the hash of 
some unfortunate hare, which by an odd chance he once kicked up in his half 
acre of turnips. 

Sometimes, indeed, he makes a display of the antiquities he has collected; is 
a decent mechanic, and may be received as an authority as to the time of the 
taking of Jerusalem and the birth of Julius Cesar. He is, in fact, a man of 
research ; believes Mr. Smith O‘Brien to be of Celtic origin, and without 
knowing geography any more than having a general idea of the position of the 
Isle of ines proves his argument by making the ancient Milesians sail some- 


where between the Red Sea and the pillars of Hercules. 

The Wigginses, the last specimen of Up the Rhine Folks we shall mention, 
have long been married, but are as yet unblessed with offspring, and were it not 
for the legal hypothesis of certain possibilities attending persons of even one 
hundred years, we might venture to prophecy they would remain so. 








SKETCH OF CAVAIGNAC. 


Tus noted soldier of fortune, or military adventurer, as some are disposed to 
call him, whose position and whose fate are at present so uncertain; who, if he 
have not altogether realised greatness, has at least in a remarkable degree had 
greatness thrust upon him ; who, to-day at the head of the greatest Continental 
power, may, ere another month elapses, be a fugitive on our shores, or 
weltering in some Parisian kennel, is the son of a well-known Conventionalist 
of the name —— aConventionalist, too, we may add, unfortunately conspicuous 
for his crimes. Calumny may, as has been asserted, have exaggerated the 
misdeeds of the elder Cavaignac; and as it has recently been officially con- 
tradicted by the present, we have no desire to believe in the horrible report 
that in 1794—eight years before the subject of this sketch was born—he was 
guilty of the enormity of saving a father’s life solely on condition of sacrificing 
a daughter’s honour; but little doubt, we fear, can be entertained that he 
participated in many of the most sanguinary deeds which have contributed 
to cast an — shade on the career of Robespierre. If recent writers, indeed, 
are to be credited, the greater part of the atrocities of Robespierre emanated 
not from himself but his subalterns; and none assuredly were more revolting 
than those which marked the sway of the elder Cavaignac at Auch, when, in 
common with another of the fierce republican proconsuls then dispatched to all 

of France, he consigned men, women, and children indiscriminately to 
the guillotine, fusillades, or the sea. The district was decimated—almost 
depopulated ; magistrates were marched in mock procession, whole convents of 
priests and men were consigned to the scaffold, or the ditches by whose sides 
they shot them; the executioner was publicly entertained in a neighbouring 
department by some of these worthies in compliment of his dexterity, and it 
was not until the living were in danger of being cut off by the diseases 
engendered by the putrescent bodies of the dead that the carnage at last was 
terminated ; but of such deeds the subject of this sketch was, of course, wholly 
innocent. 

Eugene Cavaignac, the present ruler of France, was born at Paris on the 
15th of December, 1802. The family is said to have been of Irish descent ; 
but with the exception of the Conventionalist, the chief of the executive power, 
and a brother named Godfrey, since deceased, it can boast of no member with 
claims to distinction. Eugene was educated at St. Barbé and the Polytechnic 
school. In due season he entered the second regiment of Engineers, and made 
the campaign of the Morea in 1830; but as may be readily surmised, with 
such Conventional reminiscences about him he obtained but small promotion 
under the elder Bourbons; and in 1831, shortly after the accession of the 

ounger branch to the throne, having had the misfortune to incur the enmity of 

ouis Philippe’s government too, by joining the projectors of a National Asso- 
ciation at Metz, he was placed in a state of non-action—corresponding to our 
half-pay, without the attendant pecuniary advantages—which threatened still 
more effectually to impede his future progress. 

But ae was already beginning to act as a drain on the kingdom, and 
Louis Philippe quickly — the policy of dispatching to that country all 
whose tuttvalenine or disaffection might have been dangerous at home. Of 
neither of these could Cavaignac well be accused. He had shown himself 
rather gloomy than turbulent, and, if secretly discontented, evinced no outward 
sign. His conduct, on the other hand, rather indicated a phlegmatic, if not 
philosophic indifference. Of ambition he seem devoid; and, as his recent 
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declaration has placed it on record, that he served Louis Philippe with fidelity, 
we may, without attaching the slightest credence to any Legitimist imputations, 
freely surmise, that notwithstanding early disappointment, he bore and bears 
the late monarch no grudge. 

Still, whatever may be the feelings of the present towards the late ruler of 
France, unquestionable it is in the estimation of his friends that Cavaignac was 
one of those who in 1832, when the opposition of the natives first began to be 
a were promptly sent abroad in expectation that the climate and 
hardships, with the resentment of the Arabs, would quickly cut them off; 
and the surmise  pereemyp was right, hundreds and thousands of the French, 
including many of their most daring officers, having perished. But Cavai 
was of a temperament more cool, a frame more gps No fierce passions 
animated, no fatigue consumed him. Cold, meditative, and enduring, he viewed, 
or seem to view, neglect and severities with equal indiffererce ; sought shelter 
in books or contemplation when persecuted, or hardships oppressed him ; and 
during four years, without apparently being in the smallest degree annoyed, 
remained in his original position of a Captain of Engineers. 

In 1835 he first began to be distinguished, and in the prion we his claims 
became so conspicuous that it was impossible farther to overlook them, without 
leading to the supposition that he was marked out for persecution, and thus 
exciting an emotion which it has always been considered dangerous to raise 
in the French service. Early in 1836 he projected and carried into execution a 
razzhia, which, without being attended by any such terrible effects, was the 
most successful perhaps of any ever achieved in Africa till nearly ten years 
later, when his subaltern on the occasion finished by smoking four hundred 
men and women to death in a cave. Cavaignac’s expedition was still more pro- 
ductive ; and plunder and provisions being at this moment especially an object 
with the French army, he was soon attached to the predatory corps formed by 
Marshal Clauzel after the capture of Tlemceen. Entrusted with the command 
of the citadel of this place, he made forays out of it in every direction, and the 
corps under his command became perhaps the most —— body of cattle- 
stealers which have existed since the days of Rob Roy and the old Border free- 
booters, when it was the subject of remark that ae my unless too hot 
or too heavy for abduction. “If,” exclaimed one of these Scottish worthies, 
surveying a huge hay-stack with envy and admiration, “if you had only four 
feet you should not stand long there ;” and Cavaignac’s company was equally 
unscrupulous as well as possessed of infinitely more facilities for carrying their 
designs into effect. 

But a superior spirit was at hand. In 1836 Abd-el-Kader suddenly burst 
upon the scene, and displayed powers as a marauder which threw the others 
into the shade. Prompt as had been Cavaignac’s movements, those of the 
Arab chief far outstripped them. Daring, ready, and ubiquitous, with a 
thorough knowledge of the country, a consummate trust in himself, and enjoy- 
ing the complete confidence of his countrymen, the African presented himself 
here, there, and everywhere; was sometimes on the French heels; next moment 
threatened their flank ; then opposed them in van; and in an incredibly short 
period again assailed their rear; so that Cavaignac and his followers were 
soon compelled to take refuge in the fortress. He was besieged, and with 
forces so superior, while his own resources were circumscribed, that his position 
became dangerous. Bugeaud, who had now taken command of the troops, was 
distant ; and though Abd-el-Kader frequently drew off, he returned so romptly 
and unexpectedly that the French could rarely venture to quit the walls. Pro- 


visions meantime failed, and the garrison was reduced to the utmost extremity. 
Horses, dogs, rats, cats, and every species of animal eventually disappeared ; 
but the unflinching fortitude of their commander sustained the spirits of his 
men, and at last the marshal having advanced to their assistance, they were 
relieved at. midsummer, after having endured sufferings incredible. 

Cavaignac, with the rank of Ch 


ef de Batallion—corresponding with our 
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Major—was again entrusted with the command of the fortress, and maintained 
it till the the middle of the following year, when he obtained the command of 
Chercell. When this citadel was afterwards assailed by the Arabs, he displayed 
the same fortitude and abilities—beat off the enemy's attack, and ultimately 
secured a triumph still more brilliant. Few actions performed in Africa, it was 
remarked, exhibited more dashing intrepidity when audacity was requisite, or 
more resolute endurance when passive courage was more advantageous. The 
field was comparatively limited, but he evinced all the ardour, prudence, and 
circumspection calculated for a wider sphere; and in every post with which he 
was afterwards entrusted, the same qualities were prominent. The forays in 
which he took a were innumerable ; the positions which he had to defend, 
often from sudden and almost overwhelming attacks by Abd-el-Kader, were 
equally various. Frequently he was in great peril. On one occasion he had 
three horses shot under him in the brief space of fourteen hours; on another, 
he was wounded or received a severe contusion in the side, from a howitzer 
which the African chief had obtained, along with some other pieces of field 
artillery, from an English merchant—with the confederacy, it was said, of the En- 
a Government—and on a third, he narrowly escaped death or captivity at the 

ands of a fierce squadron of African horse, who suddenly assailing with superior 
force the French while in bivouac, overthrew them, and rode pell-mell over the 
een. Numbers of his men were killed ; still more, including the greater 
part of his subalterns, captured ; and Cavaignac himself, like Blucher on a similar 
sweneeney, escaped only by crouching under a horse which one of his attendants 
had shot dead at the moment of the inburst. The whole troop of the enemy 
rode over him; but with the exception of some severe contusions he was thus 
comparatively unharmed. 

The injuries he sustained in this attack, however, ultimately were so serious 
that Cavaignac was placed for a while in a state of inaction, and he returned to 
France in 1839, where shortly afterwards he published an able though un- 
pretending volume ‘“Onthe Regency.” Without being in any degree brilliant 
or profound, this work is marked by all the sagacity, coolness, and sound sense 
which distinguish the writer’s character, and in this respect place a wide line of 
demarcation between him and so many of his countrymen. Had Cavaignac been 
of Saxon instead of Celtic: origin, we should indeed have been more disposed 
to credit his alleged Irish descent. All the calmness and circumspection con- 
spicuous in the former, and so different from the recklessness and mere animal 
audacity characteristic of the other race, are pre-eminent in his temperament, 
and the germs of them are to be found displayed in that work. It excited con- 
siderable attention at the period, and if * maintains his present position, the 
views there developed wih geatnbahy secure it still more attention. Without 
being in any degree written to obtain their support, the government of Louis 
Phllippe quickly perceived that it was marked by the meditation and resolution 
of no ordinary man. Had he beena more unscrupulous supporter, his services 
would doubtless have been engaged at home ; if he had displayed less intuitive 

acity he would have been summarily dismissed or consigned to neglect. But 

neither course in his case was deemed expedient or safe; and the following year, 

a eine again beheld him in Africa with the rank of Lieutenant- 
olonel. 

The views propounded by Cavaignac in this work on the Regency, as it was 
termed, or government of Algiers, were carried out by him so far as possible 
in his future commands. Under the system of forbearance and equity which 
he recommended, amicable relations were for a short period established between 
Abd-el-Kader and the invaders, and hopes were entertained of the speedy 
improvement and tranquil colonisation of the country. But they were of 
brief duration, teens or his counsels, now reigned supreme at the Tuileries ; 
and the unscrupulous Louis Philippe was readily induced to enter upon a system 
of brutality and extermination which might prove ruinous to the country or 
the natives, but would secure the great object of his desire—military fame or 
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notoriety for his offspring. With this view son after son “of France,” as the 
overweening old knave designated them, was sent out to Algeria to join the 
troops, assail the unhappy Arabs, carry terror and devastation wheresoever they 
could, advance men to encounter with the natives, but themselves always 
remain in safety to reap all the advantages of the enterprise in the rear. A 
venal government press at home, and Louis Philippe’s unblushing laudations, 
seconded their efforts; and country and Chamber rang with praises of these 
“infants of Orleans,” and their bravery, though to all who witnessed events 
in the colony it was notorious that the princes were never present in action, 
and that on every occasion they rather avoided than courted danger. 

This course, which doubtless was dictated from head-quarters—for the princes 
have never been destitute of personal courage—excited considerable ridicule 
and disapprobation in the ranks of the army; and Cavaignac having expressed 
some discontent, was deprived of his colonelcy until the autumn of the following 
year, when his services were so conspicuous at the head of a brigade of Souaves, 
that it became impossible to overlook them. Till 1845, however, he was per- 
mitted to remain in this rank ; though Lamoriciere, Changarnier, and many 
others of less merit, but more subserviency, were in the meantime placed over 
his head. To the advancement of the first-named of these generals, Cavaignac 
is understood to have submitted without repining, as he really possessed claims 
to distinction, though he owed it more to court ae ; but the second having 
notoriously been promoted by this alone, a feeling of jealousy or distrust arose, 
which is seid still to exist in their respective positions of Chief of the Executive 
Power and Commander of the National Guards of Paris. Changarnier, indeed, 
is one of the agents relied on by the Orleanists and Reactionists now, and were 
he in any degree possessed of the eloquence or elocutionary power requisite to 
address a popular assembly, there can be no doubt he would prove a formidable 
rival still. As it is, by the partisans of the late monarchy Lamoriciere is the 
party now put forward with the view of undermining poe supplanting Cavaig- 
nac, whose less showy abilities are understood to have excited the Thiers 
faction’s envy and distrust. 

Feelings of this nature are supposed to have been engendered as early as 
1844, when Cavaignac was present at the capture of Orleansville, but raised 
some objection to its receiving this designation, inasmuch as the agian: of the 
house of Orleans had displayed no claims to the honour. In the question of 
nomenclature, however, the voice of Bugeaud, Lamoriciere, and Changarnier 
er and it was not till September of the following year, consequently, that 

avaignac at last attained the rank of General of Brigade. Even then it was 
grudgingly bestowed, and he was despatched with a force of only twelve 

undred men by Bugeaud to assail Traras, in the full expectation that it would 
prove inadequate, and that he would reap nothing but disgrace from the 
enterprise. Cavaignac, however, ee prevailed. Assailed by thrice 
the number of Arabs on the way, he twice overthrew them; compelled 
Abd-el-Kader to raise the siege of Nedroma; and finally, atter accomplishi 
his object, effected a victorious junction with Lamoriciere at Tlemceen, to whic 
that general had been sent with a larger force, for the purpose of averting the 
consequences likely to flow from Cavaignac’s antici ted overthrow. 

A terrible insurrection next broke out, which called into activity all Cavaig- 
nac’s energies. Entrusted with the duty of suppressing it, over a wild and 
extensive district, he by mingled firmness and moderation subdued it, and car- 
ried the flames of war from the Algerine into the Morocco territory, by whose 
ruler these internal disturbances in Algiers were sup to be instigated. At 
the head of five or six thousand men he put the Dheira to flight, and paved the 

way for those triumphs which Bugeaud and the princes of France nominally 
obtained over the Emperor Abderrhaman, in 1846 and following year. 

It were superfluous now to repeat the details of the campaign of Isly—the 
capture of the umbrella—and bombardment of Mogador, in all of which 
Cavaignac co-operated. He bore no inconsiderable share of the danger and 
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hardships; but, as usual, the princes and marshal came in for the whole of the 
applause and reward. On one occasion Cavaignac’s position was most perilous. 
Surrounded by Mahomed-ben-Abdallah, with vastly superior numbers, he was 
offered the alternative of death or submission to Islamism ; and escape appeared 
so impossible, that most of his followers were inclined to accept the souiilion of 
conversion to the doctrines of the icy se Cavaignac, however, though by no 
means bigotted in his attachment to Catholicity, made it a point of honour to 
refuse compliance ; and the enemy having, in their exuberant confidence, left a 
pass comparatively unguarded, he succeeded in forcing his way through, and 
rejoining Bugeaud, though not without the loss of a large majority of his men, 
most of whom fell victims either to the enemy, or the still more deadly climate, 
in retreat. 

To the submission of Abd-el-Kader, which shortly afterwards followed, 
Cavaignac contributed ; and he is understood to have vehemently joined Lamo- 
riciere in protesting against that breach of faith of which the Emir was the 
victim. The attitude of Bugeaud, however, was now viewed with such dis- 
trust, if not alarm, by the cabinet of the Tuileries, that their opposition was 
overlooked , and with the design of counteracting the supposed ambitious in- 
tentions of the marshal, who was suspected to aim at the establishment of an 
independent authority in the country, Lamoriciere was entrusted with the 
government of Algiers, while Cavaignac replaced him in that of Oran; and in 
this position both remained till the former was recalled by the Provisional 
Government of February, and the other appointed to the entire command of 
the province. 

Into subsequent events it were needless to enter. The part which Cavaignac 
played, indeed, in the occurrences following the revolution of February is 
at present unknown, or known only to a few members of the Provisional 
Government. Recalled to support them in the ministry of war, he has 
been accused by their partisans, if not themselves, of having deserted and 
betrayed them, by accepting from the National Assembly an independent com- 
mand. When an administration goes out, or is dismissed with us, assuredly the 
whole of its members retire together; but whether Cavaignac sacrificed consi- 
derations of delicacy to personal ambition, or the crisis did not justify the course 
he adopted, yet remains to be seen. 

The personal appearance of Cavaignac would not lead to the inference that 
he was influenced by motives of ambition; yet his appearance in this, as in 
many other respects, may belie his character. His as assuredly is uninvit- 
ing. Spare, but loosely formed, with a figure somewhat above the middle size, 
his face is gloomy, repulsive, and bewildered. Judged by his aspect, indeed, he 
would be considered a most unprepossessing and doubtful personage ; but a 
high forehead redeems the coarse and a outlines of the face, and a contem- 
plative eye counteracts an otherwise harsh, if not ferocious expression of coun- 
tenance. We should say that even if he entertains the desire, he wants the 
boldness, decision, and firmness of purpose necessary for a despot. That he 
either contemplates, or is capable of performing the part of Napoleon, we should 
suppose incredible: neither the man nor the circumstances admit it. He is 
possibly more desirous of imitating the example of Washington; yet to this his 
conduct in annulling the liberty of the press is opposed. On the whole he 
appears to be a man of honest but temporising views, animated by good inten- 
tions; these, however, unfortunately cannot altogether support him in his 
present position ; and, a like Espartero in a similar predicament, if he 
escape the fate anticipated for him at the outset of this brief sketch, he will 
find his power and resources in the hour of need glide away. 




















ELEGY 


ON THE LAMENTED DEMISE 


OF 


LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 


Husuep be all joy !—be dirges only sung ! 

Silent Detraction !—stilled each envious tongue ! 
Let Discord cease, and view its bitter fruit ; 

And Party’s voice for one brief space be mute! 
Lo! earth hath gathered earth, but recent rife 
With breath sustained by elements of strife ; 

And worms demand a leader for their prey, 
Whose heel on worms was pressed but yesterday ! 
The subtle essence of each vital 

Too potent proved, and burst his manly heart. 
Strife was his breath ; his impulse and his pride— 
Its sting, recoiling, pierced him, and he died! 


Ho! Lights !—A light is out ; hath left our race ; 
*T will need a host its brilliance to replace; 

A myriad orbs must fill the meteor’s track, 

To keep “ Prorection’s ” wave from rolling back. 
Wail its eclipse, ye sons of Albion’s shore— 

A Bentincx’s ray is quenched to shine no more! 
That breast, inspired with patriotic zeal 

Now burns no longer, and has ceased to feel. 

The long-tried senator of long-told years 
Demands the tribute of a nation’s tears ; 

And he whose classic taste a lustre spread 

On old Olympic games, alas! is dead. 


Hark to that shout !—those sounds! Away! away! 
Blood, pith, and fire distinguish yon array : 

The RAcz is on, to test old England’s breed ; 

And shame the Arab courser’s utmost speed ! 
Champing its foaming bit, one gallant horse 

Essays to reach the vanguard of the course. 
Rearward at starting, it disdained its place, 

And strives to head the gallant stirring race. 

But see! its rivals cross it as it flies ! 

Unbated still, the headmost track it plies. 

It nears the front !—Now, courser, hold thine own! 
It staggers—falls! Alas! its flight is flown! 





Such His career. At first a noteless man, 

Yet noting all, the Senate’s race he ran. 

True to one point, one purpose to attain, 

He pressed with sudden s the van to gain. 
Checked—thwarted—bafiled—he was forced to yield, 
And died unbeaten on an unwon field. 
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But though not his the Victor’s laurelled crown, 
He headed rivals of the first renown, 

And lived to wield the retributive lash 

O'er those who darkened Genius in its flash. 
Lived to encounter Cannine’s mortal foe, 

And lay the Poet-Statesman’s slayer low ! 


However crushed when felled, the sturdy oak 
May yet avenge the stern death-dealing stroke. 
An acorn, shaken from its bough, may rise 

A stalwart tree, beneath congenial skies ; 

And furnish weapons of resistless — 

To lay its sire’s destroyer at his length 

Thus Cannine nursed the seed designed e’er long 
To vindicate his cause, and right his wrong ; 
Thus Bentinck rose, resistless in his place, 
And hurled defiance in the courtly face 

Of he who scoffed the boon he after stole 
When fled was its conceiver’s bounteous soul ! 


Bright, brief sojourn! 'Twould scarcely fill a page 
Within the storied volume of an age. 

A peaceful soldier—an untitled peer— 

Obscure had been proud Portland’s son’s career, 

But that he played the purpose of an hour ; 

And powerless split the strong-tied rod of PowER :— 
Opening a gap through which the world has seen 
Man’s Champion-forces march elate between. 

The faction that his patron had subdued— 

With — poor Canning’s youthful friend imbued ; 
And, though he shared the maxims it upheld, 

He crushed the power he loved ; its death-doom knelled ! 


Behold him quit the Senate’s troubled seat, 
Flushed with success ; yet smarting from defeat. 
Behold him court Enjoyment’s witching face, 
And passing golden moments at the race. 

An English Gentleman he stands in pride, 

And lays the ruthless partisan aside. 

See his return to the paternal hall : 

Proud Welbeck,—that beheld his birth and fall— 
See him partake the family repast— 

Who might predict that meeting as their last P— 
See him set out across green Thoresby’s plain 
For Manvers’ open door and wide domain.— 
You've seen the last !—Life’s pilgrimage is sped 
The turf he loved now forms his final bed. 


Mourn him, true manhood ;— he was manhood’s friend, 
Mourn him, ye bounteous few, who give and lend. 
Mourn him, ye men of heart, and eke of mind, 
Bentinck has left but few his match behind. 
Mourn him, Protectionists !—Ye lose in him 

A star that leaves your future prospects dim. 
Mourn him, sad Indigence !—To thee his purse 
Did oft a largesse from his heart disburse. 

Mourn him, ye jovial crew—ye sons of mirth, 
Who shed your brightness o’er the gloom of earth. 
Worth—courage—talent—frolic—glee—and fire 
With Bentinck drooped—Ah ! let them not expire. 














DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL MIRROR. 





The Theatres are waking from their recent torpidity. All is now preparing for the 
coming campaigns. Scene-painters, machinists, property-men, and playwrights are on 
the qui vive, and the various managements are big with anticipations for the winter 
harvest. Despite croakers and Continental revolutions, Chartists and latter-day saints, 
hearts are found willing and money ready to cater for the public reereation. Each and 
all the theatres of the Metropolis will, ere a few weeks have taken their flight, be in 
active operation. English opera will have another chance of resuscitation, and native 
composers will be furbishing up their scores; ballet dancers be practising their pedal 
mysteries, and fiddlers reestringing their Cremonas. Covent GaRDEN, with Alfred Bunn 
as Commander-in-Chief, will be the grand battle-field, where new conquests will be 
obtained and fresh victories achieved. All here is bustle and preparation. Balfe is at 
work, and Wallace is deep in concerted pieces at Jersey; Schirra has an opera accepted 
on the subject of Kenilworth, and young Laurent will have a chance for his Quentin 
Durward, of which fame speaks highly. New singers are engaged, and new ballerines 
secured, so that the public has stores of new novelties and old popularities to look 
forward to. 

The Roya Lyceum will open on Monday, under the regime of Madame Vestris, with a 
revival of the court beauties of Charles the Second, pourtrayed by living rivals. Buck- 
stone has new farces, and Planche new burlesques. The elegance of the establishment, 
and the tact and taste of Madame, make “ assurance doubly sure” that the founders of 
the feast will secure for all appetites corresponding agreeabilities. 

Oxp Drury will depend upon the exhilirating strains of M. Jullien’s superb orchestra— 
new polkas and fantasias, and instrumental solos and characteristic quadrilles, will be in 
the ascendant; and then we shall have the equine marvels of Franconi—but, alas! not 
poor Auriol, the clown, for he made his valedictory sumersault at one of the barricades 
during the last French revolutionary insanity. Peace to his manes ! 

Unlike the lawyers, the actors of the ADELPHI have no long vacation—their play-house is 
really a work-house; no sooner does their house require being put into order, but they are 
transported to the little theatre in the Haymarket, to enact the popularities of the Strand. 
Not a smile was missing, nora single laugh unlaughed by the change of locale—the 
same mirth accompanied their comedy—the same tears accompanied their dramas—the 
aristocratic residents of St. James’s responded to their efforts with the same free will and 
enjoyment as the old habitués of the Strand. Crowded audiences and plethoric trea- 
suries have been the result of the short change of place. The troupe has returned to its 
former “ whereabouts,” but the Adelphi has now become an old friend with a new face. 
The entire aspect is changed, and scarcely is the musty, dusty, ill-lighted, ill-ventilated 
spot recognisable. The steps which ascend to the boxes are now composed of massive 
slabs of slate, the staircase has been entirely reconstructed, and the private boxes greatly 
enlarged. The decorative portion has been designed by Mr. Wyatt, the author of 
“Specimens of Geometrical Mosaic of the Middle Ages,” and has been executed by 
Mr. Sang, whose Jabours are well known at the Royal Exchange. The style and cha- 
racter of the ornaments are somewhat after the manner of what is called the Louis XIV. 
The dome is exceedingly graceful, and imparts much airiness to the general effect. The 
ruling colour of the house is a rich buff, and the panels of the boxes are composed of 
richly-plumaged birds and floral devices. The lining is of rich crimson damask, and 
forms a superb back-ground The new drop curtain is painted to harmonise with the 
general design. The stage has been considerably enlarged, and ingenious means have 
been adopted to give additional scope for scenic and mechanical effects. The pieces 
selected for the opening were the popular drama of Harvest Home, and the favourite farce 
of Going to the Derby. All the old favourites were cordially received. 


MARYLEBONE THEATRE. 


Experientia docet says the old law ; and despite the various new systems of philosophy 
which have been promulgated, the ancient proverb finds daily-added force. Loud has 
been the talk, and various the opinions of the power that Shakespere and the elder dra- 
matists have over the feelings of the multitude; that to be admired they were but to be 
heard—to delight, but to be seen; yet observation proves that unless some bright and 
particular star shines forth to illustrate them, their power, their knowledge of the human 
heart, their beautiful poetry, and all the glories of the Elizabethan age, fail to attract paying 
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audiences. Mrs. Warner essayed to inoculate the public of St. Marylebone with a taste for 
the poetical drama, and all was brought to bear that might give efficiency to the honourable 
intention, save a company of sufficient names, to excite curiosity for the individual artist, 
or an absorbing interest in the plays attempted. A large sum of money was expended, and 
the result, after a full and fair trial, bore infallible evidence of the futility of t:e hope. 
The present manager, Mr. Watts, has meliorated the original design ; and in lieu of the 
tragic pall and the regal sceptre, the gilded throne and the poisoned bowl, he has pru- 
dently substituted small comedies, side-splitting farces, and picturesque burlesques ; and 
to give full effect to these pleasant productions, several of the leading actors of the Metro- 
politan stages have been engaged. Mr.and Mrs. Keeley have appeared in their best 
pieces, and elicited not only roars of laughter, but procured a rich harvest to the trea- 
sury ; while Hudson, who is the best living impersonator of Irish character, is keeping 
up the tide of success that has raised the once-deserted Marylebone Theatre into one of 
the most flourishing in London. A new farce, called An Irish Engagement, from the pen 
of Mr. Watts, the lessee, affords Hudson ample scope for the exhibition of his agreeable 
peculiarities. The piece is full of capital fun, and is both carefully and wittily written. 
Mrs. Mowett and Mr. Davenport, the American performers, are engaged. We must not 
forget to state that the theatre is elegantly fitted up, and that the occupants of the boxes 
are of the highest respectability, while the crowds in the gallery are peculiarly attentive 
to the business of the scene. 


VAUXHALL GARDENS. 


The last few weeks of what the Americans call the “Indian Summer,” have tempted 
the out-of-door seekers of pleasure to avail themselves of the various amusements 80 
liberally provided forythem at the “Royal Property.”” The abatement in the price of 
admission adcpted by the direction, has placed its enjoyment within the means of those 
whose object is bine pleasure with economy; and after the heat of the day and 
the turmoil of busi the labour of the workshop, and the gloom of the counting-house, 
we know no spot so well as Vauxhall to suddenly disperse the several evils that 
flesh is heir to. The Qshness of: the atmosphere, the brilliant glare of the innumerable 
lamps, the long arcadé& the exhilirating sounds of the orchestra, are so agreeably 
opposed to the heavy prose of every-day life, and the change is so sudden, that our great 
surprise is that every denizen of our great Babylon does not avail himself of the opportu- 
nity here so charmingly and so cheaply presented for his delectation. Besides the ordi- 
nary attractions of the “ Property,” the direction have put spurs on the heels of their 
intent, by increasing the sights by the engagement of the celebrated beast-tamer, Van 
Amburgh, and his imperial lion and royal tiger. The power which this graceful and 
sinewy athléte possesses over the terrors of the forest and the jungle is quite marvellous ; 
they are in his hands as docile as a Blenheim spaniel, and playful as an antelope. 
There is a magic in his glance that seems to change their very natures: they crouch at 
his feet, gambol at his beck, paw, cajole, fondle, and embrace, like petted kittens. The 
confidence of the tamer, and the educated gentleness of the animals, banish all ap- 
prehension of danger or fear of accident; the exhibition indubitably proves the 
potency of intellect over mere brute force. With Van Amburgh, poor Tom Hood’s 
whimsical sketch of “ meeting a settler,” loses its poignancy, though no iota of its 
wit; fora lion to him would cause no greater fear than the approach of a puppy dog. 
Juba, the Terpsichorist, increases in his populaiity ; his portraiture of Miss Lucy 
Long, with her ultra-fashionable costume, and coquettish minauderie, is capital. It 
is in contemplation to establish a winter garden, after the manner of the Jardins de 
Plantes, at Paris; and Franconi’s troupe is to be secured, and an extensive hippodrome 
to be erected, and conservatories and all means and appliance which may cheat the 
rigours of old father Frost, are to be introduced; and the cold winter nights are to 
become akin to summer, by means of a warming apparatus; so that if all be effected 
that is anticinated, we may exclaim, with the Yankee, that ‘ Vauxhall will beat all 
nature, and throw Europe into the bargain.” 


CREMORNE GARDENS. 


The boldest essay in the annals of Erostation was attempted here a few days since by 
Lieutenant Gale, R.N. Not only was Mrs. Batty, the celebrated Lion Queen, to have 
ascended, but she was to be accompanied by the noblest beast of the forest. We need 
hardly state that much curiosity was excited to witness so extraordinary a feat. Imagine 
the tawny lion, with hugeous mane, traversing the realms of space—how the Great Bear 
must have been astounded at recognising his zoological friend—the “ fishes” were no 
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novelty ; but a shaggy terrestrial lion stopping to take a chop with his skiey brother Leo 
at the Axes, must have been a novelty amongst the constellations. The heroism of Mrs. 
Batty need not be wondered at, for a lady who ventures to take her luncheon with a lion 
must have a mind superior to vulgar prejudices. Well, after the balloon was inflated, an 
oaken den, clumped with iron, and strongly barred, was fixed to the hindermost portion 
of the car, while the gallant Lieutenant Gale, R.N., was elevated on the upper portion 
ensconced within the hoop, armed with bags of ballast, grapnels, and various instru- 
ments used for the object of descent. The lady in the meantime, having donned the cos- 
tume of an Amazonian, salon le regle, of Astley’s, looked a veritable Penthisilea. The lion 
was weighed in his den, being therein conducted by his human valets, and not being 
found wanting, was ushered into the balloon. The signal was given—the lion growled 
a growl, and the balloon rose moodily, and swayed hither and thither, and the 
noble animal was subdued even to the indignity to which he was enforced; but 
the balloon refused to mount, and so Lieutenant Gale, R.N., descended once more to his 
maternal earth, cast away a quantity of the ballast, and the presence of the Amazonian was 
necessitated to form a judgment of the ascending powers of the machine. ‘The Ama- 
zonian, greeted with welcome cheers and every possible description of popular ovation, 
gracefully entered the den, and heroically took her stand at the side of the “tawnie 
beaste.” Now all was hot impatience, and the liberating iron moved by Lieu- 
tenant Gale, R.N. The balloon ascended slowly; but hardly had it mounted 
beyond the trees, beneath whose umbra,eous boughs swains and lasses imbibe 
ginger-beer, and masticate biscuits and barcelonas, ere it was discovered that 
the required power was lacking. Determined, nevertheless, not to be severed from the 
Amazonian, Lieutenant Gale, R.N., cast to the four winds of heaven every atom of 
ballast. But the boldest attempts, the highest resolves are often fruitless. Man pro- 
poses, Heaven disposes ; andso, nolens volens, down descended the balloon—and no wonder, 
with a freightage amounting to above nine hundred pounds. The cause and con- 
sequence was forthwith stated in eloquent phrases and rounded periods by Lieutenant 
Gale, R.N., who thereupon, with the assent of the most sweet voices of the multitude, 
was necessitated to abandon the Amazonian, and venture into the realms of space with 
the lion alone. The Amazonian made her exit from the den, and with feminine grace 
and courteous demeanour vanished from the gardens of Cremorne. The lion, impatient 
for starting upon his novel voyage, roared lustily, awakening all the echos of Battersea 
and the banks of the Thames. The signal-gun fired, and swift as meditation or the 
thoughts of love the balloon shot perpendicularly into the blue serene, taking a course 
south-west, the wind piping freshly from the north-east. At half-past eleven, p.m., 
intelligence was received at Cremorne that Lieutenant Gale, R.N., and his royal com- 
panion had landed safely at Mortlake, in Surrey. Thus the most extraordinary feat 
of wrostation ever attempted has succeeded; but we guess should the lion, upon a 
future occasion, become alarmed or excited that Lieutenant Gale, R.N., would be in 
an “awful predicament.” We hear that the exhibition is to be repeated. 


ADELAIDE GALLERY. 

M. Laurent was the first who introduced the Casino into the Metropolis, and as he 
commenced so has he continued. With the proper determination to render his Casino a 
réunion for the lovers of dancing, he was determined to banish from it all that might 
tend to depreciate such an establishment in the opinions of the most fastidious. The 
latter principle has been stringently carried out, and the result proves that under proper 
regulations the Casino is not only beneficial to health, but tends to give an added impe- 
tus to the more serious duties of society. The orchestra has become celebrated for the 
excellence of its instrumentalists, its musician-like arrangements, the ever-varying 
nature of its selections, and the admirable judgment of the conductor. The concert 
forms an agreeable feature, and the vocalists are excellent. There are few more pleasant 
ways of passing an hour than in joining in the exhilirations of the polka, the valse, or 


quadrille. —_— 
WALHALLA. 
SALLE DE VALENTINO. 

The building in Leicester-square, celebrated for many years as Miss Linwood’s exhi- 
bition, has been transformed into a casino, and now rejoices in the title of the “ Sulle 
de Valentino.” The saloon is sufficiently extensive to accommodate 1,200 visitors, and 
the flooring has that desirable vibration so necessary to impart elasticity to the dancers. 
The coup dil upon entering is exceedingly beautiful, and the numerous richly-cut 
glass chandeliers and lustres, bearing spiral jets of gas, give a splendour to the scene for 
which we may vainly look, excepting in the palaces of royalty. The walls are covered 
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in tastefully-designed compartments, the centres of which are relieved by exquisitely- 
painted floral groups; while the base of the saloon is ornamented by 
groups of young Bacchanals, charmingly drawn to imitate the bronze of 
Corinth. The ceiling and cornice are a mixture of the styles of the medieval Gothic 
and the Louis XIV. The orchestra is elevated somewhat above the “ refectory,” which 
gives to ita lightness and grace that harmonises admirably with the corresponding 
gallery at the lower end of the room. This is ornamented by cut crystal branches, from 
the cups of which issue jets of gas, encircled by bouquets of flowers. The masters of 
ceremonies are in full evening costume, and the adoption of the “ velvet shorts” is quite 
comme il faut. A servant inlivery is employed between the dances to lay the dust—a most 
necessary usage for vigorous polkists who visit casinos. The band, which is excellent, is 
directed by Herr Redl, and the whole arrangements reflect the greatest credit on Mr. 
Pridmore, the enterprising proprietor of the establishment. 


HENRY RUSSELL. 

This gentleman may be truly styled the singer for the million—his voice isclear and 
resonant, his style declamatory and dramatic; the selection of his poetry, whether 
political in its tendencies or domestic in its interests, isadmirable—the fervency of 
his manner, the intensity of his passion, and his popular demeanour, all subserve to 
place him as the true—and powerful, because true—exponent of various and dissimilar 
emotions to the masses. He stirs their passions as with the sound of a trumpet; he 
moves their emotions with the skill of a dramatist; he probes the innermost depths of 
their hearts with the skill of an orator; and over all he pours the magic of song. Never 
have we heard a public so swayed and moved at will as by the spell cast around them 
by Henry Russell. Unlike various other vocal favourites that have gained popularity 
by affording merely a Sybarite luxury, composed of sweet sounds that enter the 
ears, but seldom reach the heart, he seizes on the minds of his auditors, and the 
golden poesy, and the moral axiom and the political counsel rest there, to fructify, 
to blossom, to spread forth their goodly branches. For this we esteem Henry 
Russell above all who have attempted to combine instruction with amusement—to 
insinuate the moral with the mirth, the sense with the sound; and sure are we that 
more real benefit and lasting good is effected by one night of his entertainment than 
by the promulgation of unnumbered political and moral tracts, or the frothy declamations 
of peripatetic political brawlers. Music is not the concomitant of brute force—its 
strains ennoble, but never vitiate—it spurs to noble deeds, never to craven acts—and 
when wedded to the poet’s inspirations, it elevates the feelings beyond all ignoble 
thoughts and grovelling desires, One especial merit of the songs which may be 
exclusively styled Henry Russell’s is, that the sentiments which they contain tend, 
while interesting the feelings lyrically, to make men think and reflect—they are 
instinct with aspirations for the perfectibility of human nature, and for the natural 
development of the true powers bestowed by the author of all good on man. 
They inculcate that all violent concussions produce a correspondent amount of 
evil—that man to live must labour—that the indolent drone must not fatten 
upon the honied store of the industrious bee—that words are better than blows— 
that law is better than licence—that the factory is better than the gaol—and 
that pens are better than pikes. Weearnestly believe that more good has been 
achieved to allay the political excitement of the labouring classes in the great 
manufacturing and agricultural districts—to inspire them with hope for the future and 
oblivion for the past, by the songs, “ There’s a good time coming, boys!” and “ The 
world is on the move!” than will be believed by those who pore over stupid folios on 
Political Economy, and crazy treatises on Communism, and the Rights of Labour. 
Let those who doubt, behold the flushed brow, the heightened colour of the cheeks, the 
starting veins of the multitude as they join in the chorus of these soul-stirring songs 
of the people. With such there is no fear of disloyalty—such as these meet not in holes 
and corners to plot, to murder, and to rob, to concoct fire-balls, and calculate on the com- 
parative merits of gunpowder and oil of vitriol. One other great merit of the songs of 
Henry Russell, consists in the absence of all that is merely meretricious—there is no 
word that can raise a blush on the maiden’s cheek, no thought but may be breathed in 
the sanctuary. ‘ The Gambler’s Wife,” “The Maniac,” “ The Ship on Fire,” and “ The 
Pauper’s Drive,’ possess all the elements of the loftier poetical drama—they are each 
complete, and form a series of subjects, in which may be found the elements that con- 
stitute the primum mobile of human sympathy. The negro songs, and musical illustrations, 
and characteristic anecdotes, form an admirably-diverting contrast to the more serious 
and oe portions of the entertainment. The Strand Theatre has been nightly 
crowded. 
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BEAUCHAMP ; OR, THE Error. By G.P. R. James, Esq. London: Smith and Elder. 
1848, 


From the title of this work the reader is prepared for a novel pervaded by a somewhat 
painful interest. The story, which occupies during its whole development the space of 
but three months, turns mainly on the consequences of a youthful indiscretion committed 
by the hero, Beauchamp; who, while in a state of semi-intoxication, allows himself to 
be entrapped into a marriage, equivocal, and not exactly valid, with a woman, who after- 
wards is very near shipwrecking his happiness by coming forward to accuse him of 
bigamy. Upon this thread is hung a tale as interesting as any with which the season 
of 1848 has presented us. Numerous graphic scenes are described with the vigour and 
rapidity which have assisted in gaining for our author so high an eminence among the 
writers of fiction. The opening scene, in which the hero comes up to the rescue of 
some ladies attacked by highwaymen, is very vivid; and throughout the novel this 
incident must be borne in mind, as it mainly contributes to the working out of the 
narrative. The death-bed of Mr. Withingham is also powerfully brought before the mind’s 
eye; and the scene in the inn, where Charlotte Hay has murdered Moreton, is wrought 
up to an intense degree of excitement. Of the various characters who play the parts in 
this stirring history, that of Ned Hayward strikes us as one of the most natural. 
Beauchamp is a fine creation. Though he believes the woman he was illegally married 
to is dead, and is assured that he may enter on his marriage with Isabella Slingsby with 
perfect safety, his high sense of honour forbids him to follow the dictates of impulse, 
and he only consents to take her hand at the altar when it seems to him past doubt that 
Charlotte Hay will never again appear upon the scene. But his security and peace of 
mind is short-lived. He hears of her spending a life of dissipation with Captain 
Moreton, and is by chance, while travelling with a friend, directed to the spot where 
Moreton—the very impersonification of villainy—is just ending his career, having 
received his death-stroke from the woman he had trusted. Harry Withingham is a 
rogue of much the same stamp ; heartless, profligate, a swindler, and otherwise depraved, 
yet he shrinks from crimes which his rival in guilt would not have scrupled from com- 
mitting. His career, too, meets with its just termination. The last page of the novel 
describes how, after the turmoil of a bacchanalian party, he is seized with the pains of 
death, caused by a recent wound inflicted by a mad dog. Sir John Slingsby is a hearty, 
good fellow, with as much generosity as bluntness in his character; and in Wharton 
Mr. James has succeeded in picturing, with much truth, a paltry, sneaking rascal. 
Stephen Gimlet, and Billy Lamb, the deformed boot-blacker, are both of them useful 
characters, depicted with more than usual power. Dr. Miles is a generous, benevolent 
gentleman, who plays an important part towards the conclusion of the novel; and where 
Granty is introduced we have before us at once the complete picture of a fool. Of the 
female characters we have no superabundance, a fact, which accounts for our author’s 
having been enabled to bring them, so distinctly defined in so strong colours. Mary 
Clifford and Isabella Slingsby, though by no means identical, find an almost equal place 
in our esteem, though we should perhaps say that we preferred the former, whose sweet- 
ness and nobleness of mind win the admiration of the reader. Isabella, too, is a 
beautiful character, full of high and generous impulses, actuated by the strictest princi- 
ple, but yet at times tossed to and fro, between the opposing currents of love and 
the sense of honour, which would prevent her from accepting Beauchamp for her 
husband after it has been discovered that he is the possessor of immense wealth, while 
her father’s shattered fortunes would give umbrage to the world to circulate scandal. 
Mrs, Billiter, Mr. Withingham’s housekeeper, is a good portrait of an honest, meddling, 
babbling, but yet excellent woman, who endeavours to appease the anger of the father 
again his son; and when the old man is dead, uses her utmost exertions to see that his 
property descends through the legitimate channel. Mr. Withingham isa magistrate, 
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and his discovery of the fact that his only son has been implicated in a highway robbery, 
leads to several painful scenes. Another excellent quality in the present work is one in 
which Mr. G. P. R. James has always proved himself a proficient—namely, that of 
drawing with ease and vigour the most familiar scenes, whether in nature or society. Our 
author is peculiarly happy in the style in which he has written these volumes, which we 
recommend as among the most interesting and able that have been produced by his 
energetic pen. 





, Tue Kine’s Musketeer. An Historical Romance of old Parisand the Huguenots. By 
Percy B. St. John. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 1848. No.1. Price One 

Shilling. 

It is some time since we have been called upon to notice a work of fiction from the 
pen of Mr. Percy St. John. The style in which he has been accustomed to appear before 
the public is perfectly distinct from that now before us. His travels in America furnished 
him with a vast field for the display of his talents, and in various ways he has brought 
the subject forward, now in sketches and descriptive articles, now in fictions possessed 
of considerable interest. ‘The success which they met proved our author’s ability 
to endow his productions with a freshness and novelty even greater than was to 
be expected from the materials at his service. Abandoning this path, then, Mr. Percy St. 
John has lately struck into another wholly distinct from it. The events which have 
convulseg the Continent naturally riveted his attention to a new kind of literature. He 
felt that something associated with Puris and the manners of its inhabitants was wanting, 
and likely, if produced, to constitute a powerful object of attraction. His energies were, 
therefore, concentrated upon the work now before us, which is evidently the result of 
considerable pains and labour. Living in the midst of the very scenes where the events 
of his narrative must have occurred, he is enabled to throw over his creations a far greater 
appearance of reality than they could otherwise assume. He reproduces old Paris before 
the imagination of his readers, and presents them with vivid descriptions of the extraordinary 
buildings which constituted its ornament. With all the details necessary to effect his 
purpose Mr. Percy St. John has rendered himself perfectly familiar, so that he wields 
his materials with care. But though these circumstances bestow a greater charm upon 
a novel, no writer of fiction should attempt, or even care to base his reputation upon his 
merits or upon his powers of producing picturesque scenes. What every reader must 
look for is the story, the interest created by the character, and the incidents themselves. 
The present is only the first part of a series, to be completed, we suppose, in twelve 
parts, and as our readers may readily imagine, space is scarcely yet allowed for the proper 
development of only a small portion of the story. The beginning of a novel, however, 
often speaks more eloquently than any subsequent portion for the merits of the writer. 
From it we expect to gather dark hints of the future working of the plot, to catch the 
first thread of the mystery to be unravelled, and to stand on the threshold of events 
which seem calculated to plunge the dramatis persone into danger and if not ruin. All 
this Mr. Percy St. John has accomplished. In the few brief chapters with which we 
are favoured a multitude of hopes are raised and threatened to be overthrown; false 
steps are about to be taken, which endanger the future happiness of the principal 
characters for ever. Thus a most powerful interest is created. We are already associated 
heartily with the beings our author has created, and shall look anxiously forward to the 
remainder of their story. In the present notice it would be by no means fair to Mr. 
Percy St. John to enter into an investigation of the story. We propose to allow the 
narration a little further development, and then to investigate its merits more at length, 
and to present our readers with such specimens as are best calculated to show them 
the general style of the work. In conclusion, we can only remark that “ The King’s 
Musketeer” displays great ability, and that the incidents are such as to awaken the 
greatest interest in a wide circle of readers. Mr. Percy St. John’s reputation will suffer 
nothing from the production now before us. 








THE Fatrrax CoRRESPONDENCE; Memoirs of the Reign of Charles the First. 
George A. Johnson, Barrister-at-Law. London: Bentley. 


There is no method by which we may arrive more surely at the true sources of events 
than by preserving the correspondence, public as well as private, of those whom circum- 
stances led to take an active share in the events of an important period of history. This 
truth has been almost universally discovered, and accordingly it is the fashion of the 
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present day to rake up, from private records and the long-hidden archives of great fami- 
lies, diaries and letters for publication. The present season has been fertile in such 
works. We have been presented with numerous volumes whose contents have served 
to throw light into the darkest corners of history; the most minute details have been 
laid before us, and we have been made acquainted with the hidden springs of those 
actions which have served to secure the peace, or confound the happiness of nations, 
In the “Fairfax Correspondence” we have a valuable addition to this class of works. 
Mr. G. W. Johnson is a writer possessed of much ability, and has performed his present 
task well. The introductory memoir of the Fairfax family is interesting and correct; 
and the manner in which the correspondence has been arranged and connected warrants 
a high degree of praise. The period embraced by the whole extends from the first 
beginning in England of that discontent which subsequently ripened into a struggle 
between King and Parliament, and ultimately burst into a civil war, to the time when 
Adcaster was attacked by the Royalist forces. In this correspondence we have an almost 
complete history of the times; we are made acquainted with the under-current of events, 
if we may so speak, which foamed beneath the hollow exterior of affairs. In spite of 
any attempt that may be made to the contrary the letters hold up Charles’s conduct in 
its true light. We see the king as he was, the enemy of the nation, the base despot, 
who never shrank from crime to gratify his own base desires ; and we close the work 
more firmly possessed of our opinion that the execution of Charles the First reflects 
credit on every one of those who brought it about. We are also presented with many 
interesting facts concerning the Protector, whose character shows betier through the 
medium of the Fairfax correspondence than through those of most other narratives. As 
a whole we can conscientiously recommend the work. The correspondence is, as far as 
we can see, entire and unmutilated ; there is no garbling of events, no attemrt at false 
colouring. Mr. G. W. Johnson has performed a service to the public by the manner 
in which he has brought the Fairfax letters before it. Many judicious notes are inter- 
spersed throughout, and on the whole we may pronounce the editor’s opinions, according 
to our judgment, correct. We again recommend the work to our readers as one little 
inferior in interest to any of its class; it is almost equal to the Walpole Memoirs, 
which, for the ability with which they were brought before the public, have never been 
surpassed, 





A NarraTIVE OF THE EXPEDITION SENT BY HER MaseEsty’s GOVERNMENT TO THE 
River Nicer, in 1841, under the command of Captain H. P. Trotter, R.N. By 
Captains William Allen, R.N., and T. R. H. Thompson. London: Bentley. 


These volumes are not surpassed in interest by any that have appeared during the 
present season; written with ability, stored with information, full of novel details, 
they cannot fail to attract attention. The expedition they describe was one of extreme 
danger ; it had for its object the planting of British influence on the banks of the 
Niger, and the discovery of the head of that mysterious stream. In the latter aim it 
was not successful; in the former, notwithstanding much that has been said to the 
contrary, it accomplished a large share of the task allotted to it—treaties were con- 
cluded with the native chiefs, a great blow was dealt at the slave traffic, the desire of 
possessing British manufactures was kindled in the minds of the aborigines, and, above 
all, the power and resources, and the good will of Great Britain were made manifest to the 
wild races bordering the river. The enterprise was commenced and carried out under 
the most inauspicious influences ; in the commencement, death among the crew; a deadly 
climate, a dangerous navigation, the great difficulty of reconciling the relations between 
themselves and the native tribes,—all these concurred to throw obstacles in the way. But 
unwearying energy and judicious policy overcame many of these stumbling blocks. 
From the mouth of the river as far as Aboh, and thence to Iddah, and thence to the 
confluence of the Niger and Chadda rivers, a continued intercourse was kept up with the 
aborigines. In the first-named instance a party was sent on shore to bury the dead, 
and under these circumstances was brought in contact with the natives ; in the second, 
a visit was paid to the chief of the district to conclude a treaty, and enter into a relation 
of friendship ; in the third, a loud and joyful welcome was accorded to the explorers. 
Thence they pursued their way to the site of the Model Farm, where the Wilberforce 
turned her bows towards the sea, and the Albert pursued her adventurous course alone. 
The climate committed tremendous ravages among the crew. Numerous graves dotted 
the banks of the stream, so that at length the wretched remnant of the expedition was 
compelled to retreat before it could reach the Rabbah. The downward passage 
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was indeed melancholy ; -there was none -of the enthusiasm left which had 
buoyed them up in their inland progress, and the Albert put out to sea 
again with a decimated crew and in a disabled state. Such were the difficulties 
against which the adventurous explorers of 1841 had to contend. Such was the resolu- 
tion with which they carried out their enterprise, until absolutely forced to succumb be- 
neath the terrible scourge of a fatal climate. Several other expeditions were subse- 
quently undertaken, and, in particular, the Niger was again ascended as far as the con- 
fluence, that the condition of the settlers at Model Farm might be ascertained. A 
wretched spectacle was there presented. Anarchy and disorganisation had triumphed 
over discipline and industry, and the project was crushed just when it began to burst 
into promise of success. The blame lies entirely with those whose duty it was to carry 
out the undertaking. The soil was ready to spring into culture at the slightest touch ; 
the surrounding tribes were by no means hostile; and the climate at that particular 
place had proved not at all ungenial. It was idleness, disobedience, viciousness, that 
ruined the scheme, and necessitated the total abandonment of the Model Farm, whose 
lands were already green with the promise of future fertility. From these few observa- 
tions our readers may gather an idea of the materials from which the authors of the 
present work produced the volumes before us; and when we state that the ability and 
judgment with which the task has been executed are equal to the richness and originality 
of the materials, it may be inferred that a high degree of praise is warranted. 


CanabDA IN 1848 ; BEING AN EXAMINATION OF THE EXISTING RESOURCES OF BRITISH 
North America. By Millington Henry Synge. London : Effingham Wilson. 
1848. 


This is an interesting and useful pamphlet, written with considerable ability, and 
having for its object the further and more perfect development of the resources of 
British North America. Mr. Synge has evidently studied his subject with much 
attention, and has succeeded in putting his case in a clear light before the public. He 
has embodied in the course of his observations a large amount of information on the 
system of internal intercourse of British North America. With regard to our author’s 
plans for the promotion of colonisation, and the amelioration of the condition of Canada, 
they appear to us worthy of attention. The proposal he makes for placing four of the 
degrees of longitude of our North American empire in instant and unbroken communi- 
cation with England, seems to us feasible. In a word, Mr. Synge’s speculations are, for 
the most part, pervaded by a sound and judicious spirit, We have read his pamphlet 
with much interest, and have'no doubt that our readers will do the same. It shows the 
question in a fair light ; we have no one-sided statement, for our author gives credit where 
credit is due, and blames without fear. We again repeat that the pamphlet is ably 
written, full of interesting details, and altogether worthy the attention of the public. 


Ruins oF Many Lanps. By Nicnotas MicweE.t. William Tegg and Co. 


The first number of a series of descriptive classical poems by Mr. Michell is before 
us; and we are astonished at finding a work containing so much talent published at so 
low a price. The poems are divided into three parts— Ruins of the Dark Era;” 
“ Ruins of the Classic Era;” “ Ruins of Miscellaneous Ages.” Besides numerous 
historical and descriptive notes, the work is beautifully illustrated, and is to be com- 
pleted in three monthly numbers, thereby forming a volume at such a price that will 
place it within the.means of all classes. 





